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Belmont near Beaufort, Victoria. 

The garden dates from about 1880: The Victorian branch 
of the Australian Garden History Society is assisting in 

its restoration. 
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Contributors to this issue 


Pauline Tully ; 

is proprietor of Tully’s Plant Farm at Nicholson in Victoria. She 
spent three months overseas during 1983, visiting botanic and 
private gardens. 


Kay Overell 

says that before she moved into her present home, in Palm 
Beach in Sydney’s northern beaches district, “she didn’t know 
daphne from diosma”, and that her sole claim to any erudition 
is that in those five years she has probably read more books on 
gardening that anyone else in Australia. 
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Diana Pockley 

is a past Chairman of the National Trust of Australia (N.S.W) 
Garden Committee. She is also a Foundation Member, Trustee 
and past President of the Embroiderers’ Guild of N.S.W. 


Mary Davis 

and her husband are renovating an old farmhouse and re-cre- 
ating the garden around it, in the north-west outskirts of Sydney. 
Her “Cottage Garden Notes” are now a regular feature in this 
journal. 


Trevor Nottle 

needs no introduction to readers of this journal, since he has 
beena regular contributor since its very early days. His two latest 
books, “The Cottage Garden Revived” and “Growing Perenni- 
als”, have just been published by Kangaroo Press. 


Journeying Abroad 


This issue is, in some respects, a cosmopolitan one. Pauline 
Tully takes us through a garden in the Scottish Highlands which, 
by a quirk of nature, supports a considerable number of Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand plants; we take a look at the re-created 
Tradescant Garden and the soon-to-be-realised, we hope, Museum 
of Garden History in south London, and then have a brief en- 
counter with three extraordinary gardens, each the product of 
vast wealth, in the United States; there will be more on American 
gardens in the next issue. 

There may be some who question the relevance of all this jour- 
neying abroad. Possibly tnere is some significance in the fact that, 
while the two most prestigious garden journals in the English lan- 
guage — “The Garden”, journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and “American Horticulturist”, journal of the American 
Horticultural Society — regularly feature gardens in countries 
other than their own, only one Australian garden, the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, has ever to my knowledge been 
included. Perhaps it is because we don’t, after all, have any oth- 
ers that rate in the world class, in which case surely it is all the 
more important that we judge our gardens, not by our own per- 
haps limited standards, but against the best in other countries. 

Not that Inverewe is a “great” garden, but from a horticultural 
point of view it is a very interesting garden as it supports an ex: 
traordinarily wide range of plants. Winter temperatures seldom 
fall below minus 9 degrees Celsius — enough to kill plants like 
Hebes and Banksias, but apparently Clianthus puniceus, for one, 


suffers no more than a mild set-back. Sadly, we read that last 
winter Inverewe suffered the worst gale in its 120 year old history. 
A 120 m.p.h. nor’ wester blew down 118 trees. What a mammoth 
job the re-planting will be, but lessons have been learned, such 
as providing a balance of deciduous trees amongst coniferous 
shelter belts, the former being less vulnerable in extreme wind 
conditions. 

Of the American gardens mentioned, Winterthur possibly 
warrants inclusion in the “great gardens of the world” class. 
Longwood has been so adapted for public enjoyment — Pierre 
Samuel du Pont bequeathed it “to provide a horticultural display 
for the benefit and enjoyment of the public” — that it can hardly 
be called a “great garden” but it is certainly one of the great 
horticultural institutions of the modern world. 

The Museum of Garden History is to be international in char- 
acter, and is a project that will surely interest gardeners and gar- 
den historians the world over. This journal is pleased to be able 
to give a measure of support by acting as an agent in this country 
for the fund-raising organization, the Friends of the Tradescant 
Trust. 

I believe that this “journeying abroad” is not only relevant but 
necessary from time to time, for only by comparing our horti- 
cultural achievements against those of other countries, and by 
communicating with gardeners and gardening organizations 
overseas, can we realise how much we still have to learn. 

From us both — a Happy Christmas and a Bountiful New 
Year. 


TIM and KEVA NORTH 





Historic Gardens — 
a step towards conserving 
Victoria’s heritage 


This year the National Trust of Australia (Victoria) Garden 
Sub-committee of the Landscape Committee has reviewed its 
approach to historic garden conservation and restoration in 
Victoria. 

The Garden Sub-committee has developed a number of aims 
and objectives for its work in this field and has placed particular 
emphasis on the following: 

(1) the identification and documentation of historic gardens 
and the assessment of their significance; and 

(2) the dissemination of information to the community and 
government on historic gardens, and approaches to their con- 
servation and restoration. 

To assist with the documentation and assessment of gardens, 
the Sub-committee has developed a data base outline (garden 
inventory) to provide a uniform and objective method for col- 
lesting and recording information. It is hoped this information will 
eventually be computerised. The Sub-committee is now tackling 
the development of a set of criteria with which to evaluate gar- 
dens. Eventually, using the information and criteria, a statement 
of significance for each garden inventoried, will be developed. 


Although the National Trust Garden Sub-committee is con- 
cerned and enthusiastic, it is also very small; help is needed to 
gather information and do research. We would also like more 
people to be aware of what we are attempting to accomplish, and 
know that members of the Australian Garden History Society 
and readers of this journal are also concerned about this aspect 
of our heritage. If you are interested in what the National Trust 
is doing in historic garden conservation, or would like to help — 
please telephone or write to: Mary Wallace, National Trust of 
Australia (Victoria), Tasma Terrace, Parliament Place, Mel- 
bourne 3002; telephone (03) 654.4711. 





R.H.S. Christmas Cards and 
Calendars 


Arrangments are now being made with R.H.S. Enterprises Ltd 
for The Australian Garden Journal to stock and sell Royal 
Horticultural Society Christmas cards and calendars from 1985. 
It may also be possible to stock the R.H.S. pocket diary, which 
normally becomes available in late August or early September. 

Further details will be published as soon as possible. 
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The Making of a Knot 
garden 


by Diana Pockley 


Horti serviunt voluptati 

Hortus holitorius utilitati 

(The knotte garden serveth for pleasure: 

The potte garden for profitte) 

Scholars at Eton and Winchester learnt this exercise from a 
Latin grammar of 1519 and it is one of the earliest mentions we 
have of knot gardens. 

Voluptatit — for pleasure: this is the reason why I embarked 
on the making of a knot garden after being inspired by a charm- 
ing small one made by a friend who lives in one of Sydney’s north- 
ern suburbs. 

A knot garden is usually square. As John Parkinson (1629) 
says. . . “the four square form is most usually accepted with all, 
and do best agree with any man’s dwelling”. It is so called be- 
cause the patterns resemble knotted cords or “threads”. These 
can form a Closed Knot, when the threads interweave one with 
another and are continuous without any beginning or end. In an 
Open Knot, on the other hand, the threads make their own pat- 
terns without any interweaving. These interweaving motifs can 
be traced far back into the distant past and are supposed to sym- 
bolise the relationship between man and.his God, but the elab- 
oration of such a theory is outside the limits of this article, and 
belongs to the vast history of Pattern. 

Since Roman times, garden beds were outlined or edged with 
pebbles, stones, wood, metal and even sheep bones, which to 
quote John Parkinson again . . .” become white with time and 
prettily grace the ground”. During the 16th century plants were 
used instead, low growing shrubby herbs, and before long these 
were planted within the beds to form these knotted patterns. The 
“threads” of the knots were these same edging herbs — laven- 
der, hyssop, sage, rosemary, santolina and, especially, box, about 
which Leonard Meager writes in 1660. . .” it is the most durable 
and cheapest to keep to sette knottes”. Each “thread” of the knot 
was formed by a different herb clipped into a little hedge and 
kept to the same height and narrow width: this was ideal for the 


overs and unders of the knot pattern, the scented clippings being 
used to scatter on the floors of the house to combat the “pestli- 
lant ayre”. Many knot patterns were illustrated in the numerous 
books on practical gardening which began to appear in the 16th 
century — ‘The Profitable Art of Gardening”, “The Gardener’s 
Labyrinth” and “The Country Husswife’s Garden”, to name but 
three of these. 

The interstices could be filled with spring flowers . . .” so that 
the place will seem like a piece of tapestry of many glorious col- 
ours to increase every one’s delight”, and appearing like...” a 
knot of divers ribbons, most pleasing and most rare”. A very 
pretty example of this can be seen during the spring months at 
New Place, Stratford upon Avon. Alternatively the spaces were 
filled with coloured earth which showed up the knot patterns well. 
Gervase Markham, in “The English Husbandman” (1613) ad- 
vises that . . .” you shall make your yellow, either of yellow clay 
usually to be had in almost every place, or the yellowest sand, 
or for want of both, of your Flanders Tile which is bought of every 
Iron-munger or Chandelor; and any of these you must beat to 
dust. For your white, you shall make it of the coarsest chalk be- 
aten to dust, or of well burnt plaster, or of necessity of lime, but 
that will soon decay. Your black is to be made of your best and 
purest coal dust, well cleansed and sifted. Your red is to be made 
of broken useless bricks beaten to dust and well cleaned of spots. 
Your blue is to be made of white-chalk and black coal dust well 
mixed together, till the black have brought the white to perfect 
blueness”. 

An advantage of these knot gardens was that being evergreen 
during the autumn and winter months when no flowers were in 
bloom, they could be looked down upon from the windows of the 
house and the knot patterns would compensate for the lack of 
winter colour. 

It is easy to see how knot gardens eventually gave way to be- 
come the complex “parterres de broderie” in the great formal 
gardens of the late 17th century. 

In making my own small knot garden there were several prob- 
lems. Having a crowded garden the only possible space I could 
find was made by taking up some paving in a rather shady part, 
so as to make a small oblong shape; therefore my knots had to 
be altered from a square design to fit this shape. I drew them on 
graph paper, adapting a design from “The Country Husswife’s 
Garden” and adding a diamond shape to weave through the two 





TWO DESIGNS FOR KNOTS FROM WILLIAM LAWSON’S ‘THE COUNTRY HOUSEWIFE’S GARDEN’ 1638 
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main links. Then, not forgetting Thomas Hyll’s words that . . .” 
the earth be neither hote and bare, nor leane by sands, lacking 
a mixture of perfitte earth; nor barraine gravell; nor the glittering 
powder or dust of leane stonie ground; nor the earth continually 
moist” . . . | dug my plot over with compost and manure, and 
made it level. As Gervase Markham says .. .” you must keep 
your level to a haire, if you fail in this you fail in your whole work”. 
I was then ready to try out my “threads”, using coloured wools 
and fitting them carefully into my space. Then I staked out the 
ground into the grids of the graph and copied Rosemary Verey’s 
good idea of drawing the patterns on to the soil with dry sand 
dribbled from a bottle. 

The next step was the planting. Bearing in mind the shady 
position which limited my choice, I decided on the small leaved 
Lonicera, Lonicera nitida “Nana Aurea” to form one of the main 
links and Santolina chamaecyparissus for the second, hoping it 
would be alright in the dappled shade. Gold and silver, andI used 
box for the third shape, the interweaving diamond. I was able to 
get the lonicera and box from Mr Crowe of Berrima as small 
plants reasonably priced, and for the santolina I used cuttings 


which, being planted before the spring, I hope will root. The fill- 
ings were another shade problem and in the end I decided upon 
Viola hederacea which . . . “will thicken and be handsome if off 
cut”. This for the main spaces, and the tiny leaved Netera de- 
pressa for the central diamond space, both happy in the shade. 
To finish it, I transplanted a small round clipped box I had to each 
end and put another into the central knot — but as the hedges 
grow this may have to be removed. It will take a good two years 
for the little hedges to thicken and show the knots distinctly. In 
the meantime I give it constant attention, trimming and tidying. 
No one could say a knot garden is labour saving, but do not forget 
— “Horti serviunt voluptati”. 


References: 
The Story of the Garden, by E.S.Rohde 
The English Garden, by L. Fleming and A. Gore 
The Illustrated History of Gardening, by A. Huxley 
The Scented Garden, by Rosemary Verey 
Dictionary of Shrubs, by S.M. Gault 
Herbs and the Fragrant Garden, by M. Brownlow 





Walking Backwards with Undine ©» kay over 


When I began planting this garden I was naive and ignorant 
enough to be surprised by an almost complete lack of top-soil. I 
had assumed that every garden came with some. It took a lot of 
disappointment to convince me that where top-soil didn’t exist it 
had to be created — particularly on the level on which the house 
sits as this area was filled and levelled with white pipe clay dug 
from the foundations. Very few plants can grow in pure pipe clay 
(although a Callistemon viminalis so impressed me by doing so 
that I wrote an ode to it “Callistemon viminalis how heroic you 
are”!) so a solution had to be found as the house needed an- 
choring with foundation planting and a small stone terrace 
urgently needed a privacy screen. 

I loathe being “overlooked” both when sitting or wandering 
in the garden. And loathe isn’t too strong a word to describe this 
phobia of mine. Mary Davis sounded as if she too were admitting 
obliquely to a similar condition when writing of the five metre per 
six month growth rate of her Michelia doltsopa. “It can’t grow 
quickly enough for me”, she wrote with revealing conviction. 

Beverley Nichols, who has never hesitated to strut his neu- 
roses in public, writes of this “being watched” phobia in his book 
“The Gift of a Garden”: “Oh, how we hate being overlooked. 
The eagerness with which we watch the vine creeping up the 
trellis! That will prevent Mrs B. from seeing us, we mutter with 
dark glee. We cannot explain to foreigners that we have a horror 
_ of being seen when we do not wish to be seen”. 

This foreigner had no trouble understanding such sentiments. 
Privacy was our number one criterion, clay or no clay. 

Gardening books carried instructions which advised digging 
and weathering of clay with gypsum, but this was said to take 
many months, and as I am of the post-war Frozen Pea Generation 
a faster method was sought. (In retrospect I’m glad we didn’t try 
the weathering method. This white clay is so intransigent that any 
random digging would have created watertight sumps in which 
most plants would have drowned). 

What we decided upon was for the “right-arm-man” to dig 30 


centimetre deep trenches the length and width of the required 
beds. Then we planned to fill the empty trenches with top-soil. 
This was such an exhausting business, especially getting rid of 
the unwanted clay that to this day the “right-arm-man” shudders 
at the very sight of a mound of clay. 

When the trenches were dug and filled with what was sold to 
us as top-soil, it rained. The newly-filled beds then turned to wa- 
tertight mud-pits and the necessity of laying drains on the bottom 
of the trenches was made plain to us. 

Out came the soil and in went the drains and fortunately, be- 
cause our land slopes this job wasn’t too arduous. That was a 
good thing too because by this time the “right-arm” was weary- 
ing and becoming impatient with “garden ambitions”. 

When the soil dried out after the rain its consistency began to 
worry me. It had set like cement and I just couldn’t picture del- 
icate roots pushing their way through it. Enquiries revealed that 
it wasn’t soil at all but rather an alluvial silt devoid of assorted 
sized grains of grit and humus. Very few plants can grow in this 
dark brown rich-looking cement. So out came the plants and the 
soil and in went great additions of humus and grit. 

I didn’t plant any prima donnas in the trenches. By this time 
I was enough in awe of nature’s terms to choose only known 
survivors. 

Four years on and the trench beds are successful enough for 
people to comment on how “lucky” we are to have such good 
soil and thus healthy plants. 

The privacy screen (Tecoma capensis — always full of feeding 
finches, lorikeets and honey-eaters when in flower) is flourishing 
and we are no longer “overlooked” when sitting on our little 
terrace. 

Yet another desire for privacy dictated the construction of a 
long narrow raised brick bed which we built between the drive- 
way and the southern boundary. There was barely any soil over 
the shaley rock and in this position it was more convenient to go 
up. 


ee SSsSSSSSSSSSSSSsSssSsSSs— 
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This raised bed is two and a bit car lengths long, one stride 
wide and almost knee high, and because of the lie of the land is 
a three-sided construction with the back length of the bed butting 
into the earth. It dries out very quickly and only drought resistant 
plants thrive there, although the climbing rose “Seafoam” is boldly 
asserting territorial claims, dry conditions regardless (if you have 
time in your life for only one rose this is a good choice; it’s one 
of the few that I’ve bought, planted and played hand-maiden to 
without eventually ripping out in exasperation; as Anne Scott 
James has already written, rose breeders ought to put a mora- 
torium on. finding new colours and concentrate on disease 
resistance, especially for humid areas). 

After the drought broke last year (will those words ever lose 
their magic) the plants in this bed began putting on some speed 
and within a year or so Total Privacy in the front garden will be 
ours. 


During the years I’ve been working towards this State of Bliss 
I’ve often thought of Undine, who Beverley Nichols in the afore- 
mentioned book tells us walked backwards down her similarly 
exposed front path in order to avoid “the eyes”; “Even the new 
Galloway bungalow has lost something of its new and raw re- 
pulsiveness; the ivy, roses, wistaria and honeysuckle have seen 
to that. At any rate Undine no longer finds it necessary to walk 
backwards into her cottage. Unless, of course, someone happens 
to be watching”. 

Now, although Undine and | are similarly obsessed with not 
being “overlooked”, I swear that I have never walked back- 
wards down the front path. I’m just not that uninhibited and be- 
sides only the English seem to be able to pull off such acts of 
genteel eccentricity. But I will admit there have been times during 
The Great Clay Struggle when I’ve come very close. 








The Tradescant Trust and the Museum of 


Garden History 


The Church of St Mary-at-Lambeth lies next door to Lambeth 
Palace, on the south bank of the Thames and immediately op- 
posite the Houses of Parliament. 

In 1972 the church was closed as a place of worship and left 
derelict. Pigeons entered through the broken windows and nested 
in the tower, sometimes dying there. There were holes in the roof 
and in the floor, gutters and downpipes were clogged with sy- 
camore seedlings, the churchyard had become a rubbish tip. By 
1976 plans had been made for its demolition. 

But there was something rather special about this church, for 
in its churchyard, next to that of Captain Bligh of the Bounty, lies 
the tomb of two seventeenth century gardeners and plant collec- 
tors, father and son, to whose enterprise and daring we owe the 
introduction of many of the plants we grow in our gardens to-day. 
Their name was Tradescant. 

John Tradescant the elder was born in the reign of Queen Eliz- 
abeth the First — the Age of Discovery, one of increasing wealth 
and prosperity. There were many fine country mansions dotting 
the countryside, but the greatest of them all was Hatfield House 
in Hertfordshire, home of the Queen’s First Secretary, Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil, later the first Earl of Salisbury. In 1609 Tradescant the 
elder became gardener to Lord Cecil and subsequently laid out 
the gardens at Hatfield House. He was able to travel widely, and 
brought back to Hatfield many exotic plants — cHerries, apples, 
quinces, mulberries and pears, red and white currants, roses, frit- 
tilaries and gillyflowers. He is commemorated at Hatfield by a 
carving on the newel post of the great oak staircase. 

After Cecil’s death Tradescant worked for Sir Edward Woot- 
ton at St Augustine's Palace, Canterbury, and then for the Duke 
of Buckingham, for whom he laid out the gardens at New Hall 
in Essex, which featured a one mile long avenue of Linden trees. 
During these years he travelled to Russia, Algiers and France, 
and became famous for the plants which he introduced from these 
countries. 

In 1626 he took over the lease of a fine house in Lambeth, 
where he developed the garden, which extended over some sixty 


by Tim North 


acres. The house soon became known as “The Ark” because of 
the number of curiosities in it, all collected on Tradescant’s many 
journeys. Eventually it became the first museum open to the pub- 
lic and one of the sights of London. It was said that “‘at Mr Tra- 
descant’s a man might in one day behold in one place more 
curiosities than he should see if he spent all his life in travel”. 

After the Duke of Buckingham’s assasination in 1628 Trades- 
cant became Keeper of His Majesty’s Gardens at the Palace of 
Oatlands, near Weybridge in Surrey, a minor royal palace but 
one particularly associated with Queen Henrietta Maria, whom 
Tradescant called “The Rose and Lily Queen”. 

Following his father’s death, the young John Tradescant, born 
in 1608 with the same adventurous spirit, travelled even farther 
afield, visiting Virginia three times in search of new plants, and 
further adding to the family museum. Among the plants which 
he introduced are the Tulip Tree (Liriodendron tulipiferum) and 
Yucca filamentosa. In 1638 he took over his father’s position as 
royal gardener. 

He directed in his will that the famous collection which he and 
his father had built up should go, firstly, to his widow, and then 
to the University of Oxford or of Cambridge “whichever she 
should think fit”. However by this time an ambitious and un- 
scrupulous man by the name of Elias Ashmole had moved into 
the house next door and into the lives of the Tradescants, per- 
suading John the younger to begin the huge task of cataloguing 
the collection; this resulted, in 1656, in the publication of the 
Musaeum Tradescantianum, the first museum catalogue ever 
published. 

On Tradescant’s death in 1662 Ashmole persuaded his widow 
to pass the whole collection over to him by deed of gift. He then 
built a museum in Oxford (the Old Ashmolean, now the Museum 
of the History of Science) which was opened in 1683, with no 
acknowledgment whatever to the Tradescants. 

Elias Ashmole is buried in the churchyard at St Mary’s-at- 
Lambeth, and so are the two Tradescants. 

That the church has been saved from demolition and is now 
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BLIGH’S TOMB IN THE RESTORED CHURCHYARD. 


being restored to an entirely different but very appropriate use, 
is due to the untiring efforts and determination of Mrs Rosemary 
Nicholson and her husband John. Both have a great interest in 
gardens and gardeners, and were fascinated by the story of the 
Tradescants. They found the soot-blackened tomb among the long 
grass and the litter of the churchyard, now virtually a rubbish 
tip. A few weeks later they learned that a walkway was to be 
made along the south bank of the Thames to celebrate the Queen’s 
Silver Jubilee the following year. The route of the walkway was 
over Lambeth Bridge from the Embankment and was to be a 
tourist attraction. The first thing to be seen on crossing the bridge 
would be the forlorn sight of the derelict church. So the Silver 
Jubilee, and the fact that the royal gardeners lay in the church- 
yard, pointed towards an attempt to rescue St Mary's. 

It was an uphill battle, for both the Church Commissioners 
and the Borough of Lambeth had to be convinced. As the build- 
ing could no longer be used as a church an alternative use had 
to be found. In view of its connections it seemed fitting that it 
should become a Museum of Garden History, with the church- 
yard transformed into a garden, planted with examples of the 
trees and shrubs which the Tradescants had introduced. 

The Church Commissioners required, as a condition of grant- 
ing a lease, that the church should be restored and put in first- 
class order, at a cost then estimated at a quarter of a million 
pounds. 

In 1978 the Tradescant Trust was formed and registered as a 
charity, and the first public appeal was launched. A grant was 
made by the Department of the Environment and donations 
started coming in from business firms and from the general pub- 
lic. Fund raising activities continued all through 1979. 

But the cost of restoration escalated. A new roof cost one 
hundred thousand pounds; a further generous, and anonymous 
donation enabled the interior stonework to be cleaned. The van- 
dalized windows had to be repaired, the wrought-iron screen 
round the font was reburfished, and in the autumn of 1981 work 
began on the restoration of the fourteenth century tower; this has 
just been completed, at a cost of almost ninety thousand pounds. 

Other gifts enabled the Trust to embark on the making of a 
new garden, which was designed by Lady Salisbury (now Pres- 
ident of the Trust). Three hundred years after the elder Trades- 
cant had laid out the gardens at Hatfield House for the first Earl 
Salisbury the wheel had, very fittingly, turned full circle. The gar- 





den was formally opened on 26th May 1983 by Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother. 

Plans have already been made for the Museum but their im- 
plementation depends on the raising of the necessary funds — 
five hundred thousand pounds is the estimated sum. The Mu- 
seum will be developed so that the central space of the building 
will still be available for concerts, travelling exhibitions, lectures 
and so on. Galleries in the aisles will display scale models, pho- 
tographs, paintings, plans and estate maps, pictures and biogra- 
phies of gardening personalities through the ages, as well as 
historic surveying and gardening tools and so on. The Trust 
already has, as its most valued possession, the 1656 edition of 
the Musaeum Tradescantianum; this was John Evelyn’s copy 
and bears his signature. 

The entire project, including the maintenance of the gardens, 
is run by voluntary helpers. 

St Mary’s-at-Lambeth and the Tradescant Garden are open 
from 11 am to 3 pm daily except Saturday, and from 10.30 am 
to 5 pm on Sunday; admission is free. A wide range of books, 
cards and gifts, including plans of the garden, is available from 
the Tradescant Shop. 

To enable the restoration work to be completed and the Mu- 
seum established an organization called the Friends of the Tra- 
descant Trust has been formed, with members throughout the 
world, thus emphasizing the international nature of the project. 
Membership is open to anyone with an interest in gardens and 
garden history; the annual subscription for overseas members is, 
translated to Australian currency, $4.00, and subscriptions run 
from 1st January to 3lst December each year. ) 

By arrangement with the Tradescant Trust, The Australian 
Garden Journal will act as the Friends’ agent in Australia, will 
collect subscriptions, issue membership cards and distribute the 
Trust’s Newsletters. 

This is a a truly international project which should have the 
support of all English-speaking garden lovers. American gar- 
deners have responded by forming “The Tradescant Gardeners 
of America”. 

Subscriptions ($4.00 per year) may be sent direct to: 

The Australian Garden Journal, 
P.O. Box 588 Bowral, 

N.S.W. 2576 

and will be promptly acknowledged. 
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AUSTRALIAN GARDEN HISTORY 
SOCIETY 


Patron: Dame Elisabeth Murdoch, D.B.E. 

Executive Committee: 

Chairman: Mrs J.E. Mitchell (Vic) 

NSW: Mr K. Digby, 

Mr T. North 

Mr H. Tanner 

Mr L. Tropman 

ACT: Mr R. Ratcliffe 

Vic: Mrs J.E. Mitchell 

Mr J. Patrick 

Mrs A. Russell 

Qld: Miss C. Bull 

SA: Dr J. Brine 

Mr J. Whitehill 

WA: Mrs O. Richards 

Tas: Mrs E.A. Cameron 

Mr M. Hurburgh 

Mr R. Thirkell Johnston 

Secretary: Mr Tim North, PO Box 588 Bowral, NSW 2576 
Treasurer: Mr Ken Digby, Shorebrace, Stokes Point, NSW 2107 
All correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary. 


Annual General Meeting and 
Annual Conference, 1984 


A full report on the Fourth Annual General Meeting of the 
Society, and on the 1984 Annual Conference, held in Ballarat on 
9th, 10th and 11th November, will be published in the February 
1985 issue of the Journal. 


Executive Committee 


At the A.G.M. on 10th November 1984 the following were 
elected to fill vacancies on the Executive Committee: 

Mr K. Digby (NSW) 

Miss C. Bull (Qld) 

Mrs A. Russell (Vic) 

Mr R. Thirkell Johnston (Tas) 

In addition, Mr H. Tanner (NSW), Mr J. Whitehill (SA), Mrs 
O. Richards (WA) and Mrs E.A. Cameron (Tas) were re-elected 
for a further term. 

The Executive Committee subsequently elected its officers 
for the coming year as under: 

Chairman: Mrs J.E. Mitchell 

Secretary: Mr T. North 

Treasurer: Mr K. Digby 


State News 


New South Wales 

A pre-Christmas garden visit and social function was held in 
Canberra on Saturday 24th November, Visits were made to Cup- 
pacumbalong at Tharwa, built in 1926 and now owned by the 
Department of Territories and Local Government, and to Lan- 
yon, one of the most important historic homesteads in the A.CLT. 
The day concluded with supper in the courtyard at Lanyon. 


On Sunday 28th October some 225 members gathered, in 
spite of rain, for a garden tour in the Southern Highlands. 

This started at Retford Park, in Bowral, commissioned by 
Samuel Hordern in the 1880s and now owned by Mr James Fair- 
fax. This was one of the grandest estates of the period, with a 
park laid out in the European manner in which native trees such 
as eucalypts were banished to areas beyond the outlook from 
the house. The garden has been considerably modified in recent 
years, notable additions being a swimming pool and pavilion de- 
signed by Melbourne architect Guilford Bell, with sculptures by 
Clement Meadmore and Donald Friend. English garden designer 
John Codrington designed the lavender-edged walk to the Vic- 
torian fountain in front of the house. 

Then to Newbury Farm, at Sutton Forest, which dates from 
1828 with a later addition of 1870. Mr E:T. Simpson, father of the 
present owner, discovered Newbury in 1932, when it was derelict 
and neglected, and restored it as a holiday home. English elms 
around the house were planted by the first owner and are be- 
lieved to be about 150 years old. 


We then went to Whitley, also at Sutton Forest, built about 
1885 on land originally settled by the Atkinson family in the 
1820s. James Atkinson, who came from the Kentish village of 
Oldbury, published “An Account of Agriculture and Grazing in 
New South Wales” in 1826. The estates created on the Atkinson 
property between 1850 and 1890 — Highfield, Hillview, Mount 
Broughton, Mount Valdemar, Golden Valley and Summerleas, to- 
gether with the original farms of the pre-1850 period — New- 
bury, Oldbury and Browley — form a unique group of nineteenth 
century houses and estates. All these properties encircle Mount 
Gingenbullen, recently the subject of a Commission of Enquiry 
into hard rock mining in the district; fortunately the Commission 
found against any mining on Mount Gingenbullen, which would 
seriously have threatened these historic properties. 


After that to Invergowrie, at Exeter. The original house on the 
property was owned by the Yates family, who sold it in the 1930s 
to Sir Cecil Hoskins, who demolished the house and had a new 
one designed by architect Geoffrey Loveridge. The grounds were 
laid out by Paul Sorensen, who based his plan around the large 
conifers and tall hedges planted by the Yates family. In the 1960s 
Invergowrie was bought by its present owners, Mr and Mrs Field- 
house, who started Invergowrie Farm Nursery on an adjoining 
property, Blytheswood. The garden is renowned for its collection 
of over one thousand rhododendrons. ' 


The last garden to be visited was Hillview, also at Exeter, a 
small garden owned by Mr Douglas Smith and Mr Dean Havel- 
berg, who use the weatherboard cottage as a week-end retreat, 
spending all their spare time tending the garden. Many members 
felt that this was the highlight of the day, for this garden, laid out 
with great skill and discernment by its owners over the past eight 
years or so, contains a great many unusual plants, notably dwarf 
bulbous plants, seed of which is obtained from all over the world. 


Several members chose to spend the week-end in the South- 
ern Highlands, taking the opportunity on the Saturday of visiting 
Kennerton Green at Mittagong, home of Sir John and Lady Pa- 
gan, and Moidart at Burradoo, home of Mr and Mrs David Burns, 
as well as some of the interesting small nurseries in the area. On 
Saturday evening Dick Ratcliffe gave an interesting talk, illus- 
trated with slides, on “English influences on the early Australian 
garden”. This was held at the Mount Eymard Conference Centre 
at Bowral, and was attended by approximately 60 members and 
invited guests. 
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THE SUMMERHOUSE 
BEFORE RESTORATION. 


Photo: 


Department of 
Public Works N.S.W. 





Rouse Hill, New South Wales 


Work on the restoration of the summerhouse at Rouse Hill has roof. Inside is a series of seats, and the building has been painted 
now been completed. As much as possible of the original struc- its original stone colour. 
ture has been retained, including the imported galvanized iron 


THE RESTORED 
SUMMERHOUSE. 


Photo: 
Department of 
Public Works N.S.W. 
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A Railway Station Garden 
in Queensland 


The railway station of Spring Bluff is situated in a beautiful 
woodland setting a few kilometres from Toowoomba, and is on 
the main Brisbane-Toowoomba line. 

Some fifty-two years ago the station master at Spring Bluff; 
Mr Ralph Kirsop, and his wife started to make a garden around 
the station. To-day it is one of the beauty spots of the whole dis- 
trict and is visited each year by hundreds of visitors, especially 
during the annual Toowoomba Carnival of Flowers, held in 
September. ; 

A “Toowoomba Chronicle” article of the late 1940s describes 
how Mr Kirsop put in four hours a day for more than fourteen 
years on the acres of flower gardens, after finishing his eight hours 
work as station master. 

To turn a wilderness into a beauty spot Mr and Mrs Kirsop, 
with the help of two night officers:- 

took away 50 tons of stone and gravel in a wheelbarrow, to 
level the foundations; 

removed a bank 300 feet long and 20 feet high for better 
perspective; 

terraced the whole garden with 120 tons of blue metal sup- 
plied by the Railway Department; 

carted buffalo grass on their backs for two miles from the foot 
of a nearby mountain; and 

altogether put in thousands of plants and about 22,000 man- 
hours of work. 


TRADITION IN TEAK 

@ Mortice and tenon joints 
® Natural solid teak 

® Classic designs 

@® Benches, seats and tables 
@® Maintenance free 


English craftsmen made furniture that 


is HARDY, HANDSOME ! 
and DURABLE. 


LUTYENS SEAT 


PARK LANE GARDEN FURNITURE 


SHERRIF'S COUNTRY GARDEN SEAT 


87 WINSTON AVENUE, DAW PARK, S.A., 5041 
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The garden is still maintained to a very high standard. by the 
station staff, who devote many of their off-duty hours to it. 





MENDIP 6 ft BENCH | 
Now available in Australia LISTER quality furniture blends 
harmoniously outdoors. Write for colour brochure and 
details to Park Lane Garden Furniture or contact Agents 
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ACT. (062) 80-5022 
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Australian Garden Journal Tour of American Gardens 


June 1985 


Visiting New York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Washington DC, Maryland and Virginia. 
conducted by Tim and Keva North 


TOUR ITINERARY 


Saturday 8th June 

Fly Sydney to Honolulu by Continental Airlines, arriving Hon- 
olulu at 5.00 am. Remainder of day free; overnight accommo- 
dation in Honolulu. 
Sunday 9th June 

Fly Honolulu to San Francisco, arriving 3.30 pm 
Monday 10th June 

Free day in San Francisco. 
Tuesday 11th June 

Fly San Francisco to New York, arriving 9.0 pm 
Wednesday 12th June 

In the morning visit Brooklyn Botanic Gardens; in the after- 
noon visit The Cloisters (in Upper Manhattan) and the New York 
Botanic Gardens in Bronx Park. 
Thursday 13th June 

Visit Old Westbury Gardens and Planting Fields Arboretum, 
both on Long Island, and some interesting nurseries in the area. 
Friday 14th June 

Travel to Norfolk, Connecticut, and visit Frederick and Mary 
Ann McGourty, of Hillside Garden and Nursery, and Edward C. 
Childs, of Great Mountain Forest (described as one of the finest 
rock gardens in the eastern United States). Overnight accom- 
modation in the Lakeville area. 
Saturday 15th June 

Travel to Coventry, Connecticut, to visit Caprilands Herb Farm, 
and then to Stonington, on the coast, to meet Eleanor Perenyi 
and see her garden. Overnight accommodation in the Stonington 
area. 
Sunday 16th June. 

Travel to Philadelphia. 
Monday 17th June 

Morning free in Philadelphia; in the Remccn visit Andalusia, 
built in 1797 and privately owned by the seventh generation of 
one of Philadelphia’s first families. 
Tuesday 18th June 

In the morning visit the Morris Arboretum, established in 1887 
and now part of the University of Pennsylvania; then Meadow- 
brook Farm, the private estate of J. Liddon Pennock jnr. In the 
afternoon visit Bartram’s Garden, one of the first botanic gar- 
dens in America. 


Wednesday 19th June 

Visit the Brandywine Conservancy, then travel down the 
Brandywine Valley to Winterthur Museum and Garden and Nem- 
ours (see article on “The Amazing du Ponts and their Gardens”). 
Return to Philadelphia. 


Thursday 20th June 

Visit Longwood for a special guided tour of these world- 
famous gardens. Return to Philadelphia. 
Friday 21st June 

Visit Hedgleigh Spring at Swarthmore, the home of horticul- 
turist Charles O. Cresson, then travel to Washington DC. 
Saturday 22nd June 

In the morning a city tour, followed by a visit to Dumbarton 
Oaks, an example of the classical Italian style adapted to the 
American climate and usage. In the afternoon a tour of the United 
States National Arboretum. 
Sunday 23rd June 

Free day in Washington DC. 
Monday 24th June 

Visit Gunston Hall at Lorton, Virginia - — the largest and best 
maintained parterre garden of the Dutch-English school in Amer- 
ica; then to Mount Vernon to see George Washington’s garden 
and the Woodlawn Plantation. Return to Washington DC. 
Tuesday 25th June 

Travel to Monkton, twenty miles north of Baltimore in Mary- 
land, to visit Ladew Topiary Gardens, Breezewood — an Ori- 
ental rock garden, and a private garden in the area. Return to 
Washington DC. 
Wednesday 26th June 

Travel to Charlottesville in Virginia, to visit Montecello, home 
of Thomas Jefferson, one of America’s greatest horticulturists 
and its third President. Overnight accommodation in 
Charlottesville. 
Thursday 27th June 

Travel to Williamsburg for a guided tour of Colonial Williams- 
burg, and visit the Botany Department of the William and Mary 
College. Overnight accommodation in the Williamsburg district. 


Friday 28th June 


Tour ends. Return to Washington DC for onward destinations. 


Tour price includes 
Return economy class air fare 
Hotel accommodation with private facilities 
Transfers to and from hotels and airports 
Hotel porterage and taxes 
Travel bag and kit 
Sightseeing as specified in itinerary 
Luxury coach travel throughout 
Inclusive Tour Price 
(as at date of publication and subject to air fare increases prior 
to departure) 
From Melbourne or Sydney 
Single room supplement 


For reservations and all further enquiries contact: 
Dennis Weatherall, Allways Travel Pty Ltd, 
82 Elizabeth Street, Sydney 2000; telephone (02) 235.1022. 
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The Virgin’s Bower 
by Trevor Nottle 


The Virgin’s Bower, also known as Traveller’s Joy and Old 
Man’s Beard, is the common name of the Clematis native to the 
British Isles and southern Europe. The names have been applied 
indiscriminately to any small-leaved species bearing tiny, starry 
white flowers, followed by masses of feathery white seed heads. 


Two frequently met species of this type are Clematis vitalba 
and C.flammula. The most noticeable feature separating the two 
is perfume; C.vitalba is inevitably scentless and C. flammula is 
powerfully sweet. 


Early settlers in Australia noticed similar plants in the bush 
and naturally transferred the common names of England and 
Europe to their Australian counterparts. Black’s “Flora of South 
Australia” lists C. microphylla as common in the Flinders Ranges 
and Fleurieau Peninsula, while the slightly larger species C. ar- 
istata with some leaves serrated, is limited to the country east of 
the Grampians and northwards into the Blue Mountains. No 
mention is made of any perfume. 


While these rather vigorous climbers have their quiet charms, 
other members of the family have always been more appealing 
to flower gardeners by virtue of their larger and more colourful 
flowers — and in most cases by their more modest growth habits. 


The Clematis rose in popularity during the last half of the 
nineteenth century when new species introduced from Asia and 
the New World provided ample hybridizing stocks for nursery- 
men and amateurs who were keen to “improve” on nature and 
produce bigger and more colourful flowers. Like most other flow- 
ers “improved” in the nineteenth century the prevailing influ- 
ences of the Florists’ Societies (exhibitors’ clubs) were 
instrumental in establishing as the ideal the large circular blooms 
which still predominate in Clematis to-day, with or without the 
additional “improvements” offered by doubling or contrasting 
central stripes. The ideals of perfection were firmly set by the 
time Australian nurserymen were able successfully to transplant 
plants here. 


This may explain how the selection of Clematis here has been 
limited to a selection of the large flowered hybrids and why the 
charms of the many small flowered kinds are barely known. 


Among the smaller pleasures so far denied us are C. alpina 
siberica “White Moth” (small double white), C. “Etoile Rose” 
(nodding bells of rose pink), C. “Purpurea Plena Elegans” (deep 
velvety purple double), C. “Alba Luxurians” (greenish white) and 
C. “Etoile Violette” (rich deep blue). The search is not in vain as 
I have recently had from Gillanders’ Woodbank Nursery two 
lovely small flowered Clematis in “Gravetye Beauty” (dark wi- 
nered bells) and C. macropetala “Markham’s Pink” (nodding rose 
pink), while Chandlers were able to supply “Venosa Violacea” 
— a Latinised name for a hybrid with purple edges and a white 
centre overlaid with reddish purple veins. From seed I have been 
able to raise pink, white and blue forms of C. alpina and also C. 
campaniflora (though the English authority Christopher Lloyd 
thinks my plant is more likely C. viticella judged from a photo- 
graph sent him). All these have small pendant bell-shaped flow- 
ers. The seed, sown in the open in autumn, should germinate the 
following spring though seedlings should be grown on in pots for 
several seasons until they are well established and able to be 
planted out without fear of being lost. 





Other species of note are the several forms of C. armandii 
from China, named after Pere Jean-Pierre Armand David, the 
French missionary more famous for his zoological discoveries 
(such as Pere David’s Deer) than for his botanizing. The usual 
form available here is a cultivar known as “Apple Blossom” which 
has pink tinged buds which open white, but Tommy Garnett re- 
ports the plain white form C. armandii and a greenish variety 
being available from a Victorian outlet, and David Thompson (a 
South Australian nurseryman) reports a purplish form “from 
Victoria”. In an average garden more than one of these might be 
rather over-powering as they are strong growers, eventually cov- 
ering 6 metres by 6 metres. C. armandii is evergreen with large 
fingery foliage of a glossy dark green; new growth is bright cop- 
per red. Late winter is the flowering period, when the plants are 
literally smothered in swags of scented blooms. Plants seem to 
be in short supply because of some difficulties in propagation; 
cuttings root well enough but can be difficult about breaking into 
new growth. Plague your nurseryman until you get one — they 
are ideal for growing over fences, or on open pergolas. Like all 
other Clematis this one needs careful watering in the first few 
years, until it is growing strongly. Once vigorous top growth is 
evident it can safely be assumed that roots are doing likewise and 
that the plant is safely settled. The watering regime needs to be 
supplemented by careful and deep mulching to keep the soil as 
cool as possible, and also good feeding. Old cow manure or sta- 
ble litter would be ideal as it would act as both feed and mulch. 
Otherwise light doses of an all-purpose fertilizer should be ap- 
plied several times during the growing season. 


Clematis are often thought of as enjoying alkaline soils. My 
own experience has been that they are not so particular. Large 
flowered hybrids planted on limestone in our first garden were 
transplanted to our present one, which has acid loam, and con- 
tinued to grow very well. 


Established plants of 5 to 6 years growth can be very top heavy, 
with most of the flowers out of sight at the top of the apple tree, 
or whatever support you may have chosen. In winter the mass 
of inter-twined stems looks decidedly like the nest of a very hap- 
hazard Roc and begs for attention from the secateurs. While there 
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eadilion 


A limited number of the DAVID AUSTIN line 
of repeat flowering perfumed old fashioned 
English roses will be available in May-June 
1985. 


Enquiries to: The Perfumed Garden 
47 Rendlesham Avenue, 
Mount Eliza, Victoria 3930 





are rather complicated reserences to how to prune the various 
sorts (see Christopher Lloyd’s “Clematis‘) I have found that a 
drastic pruning back to about 2 metres of stem will allow all the 
top growth to be taken away and still enable you to see the plant 
give a reasonable performance the following summer. Winter and 
early spring flowering kinds — C. cirrhosa balearica, C. napau- 
lensis and C. montana and hybrids, as well as C. chrysocoma and 
C. armandii need to be pruned immediately after flowering so 
that they have ample time to grow and ripen plenty of new wood 
to perform again next year. All these are very strong growers, 
more suited to training over sheds and on pergolas, but even in 
these positions they will need hard pruning about every five years, 
to cut away the tangle under the canopy of leaves. 


“Sudden Death Syndrome” or Clematis Wilt is often listed 
overseas as the number one problem in growing Clematis suc- 
cessfully. I have not met it in my garden and am not certain if the 
disease is here or not. I still lose plants, but mostly I think due to 
lack of care in summer and to over-crowding. If your plants should 
suddenly wilt the best method is to cut the affected stems down 
and to drench the plant with a fungicide such as Benlate. 


Using Clematis in the garden is generally confined to growing 
them on a trellis, or in the case of the larger growing types on 
pergolas and over sheds. In our garden we have used the early 
flowering kinds to cover chain-mesh fencing around a swimming 
pool. The evergreen C. armandii looks especially good here as 
its dark and handsome foliage is always interesting; the scented 
blooms are a bonus. For early winter flowers we have also C. 
napaulensis with bunches of greenish cream flowers that have 
very prominent lavender stamens, and C. cirrhosa balearica, 
creamy flowers flecked with maroon. C. napaulensis is deciduous 
in summer but this is no disadvantage unless you mistake its fall- 
ing leaves for a sign of death. 


The large flowered hybrids we grow up old apple trees and 
over large shrubs, especially wild roses such as R. willmottiae, 
R. cinnanomeae plena, R. woodsii fendleri, R. moyessii, R. forrestii 
and R. californica. These can happily scale the 3 metre bushes 
and 5 metres trees. The flowers are still in sight and the occa- 
sional pruning is easily done. 


To establish Clematis among mature small trees (apples, crabs, 
etc) and shrubs some preparation is necessary. Excavate a hole 
large enough to accomodate a wooden fruit box or a large plastic 
tub. Remove the bottom from the box or tub and place it in the 
hole. Then fill it with a good rich soil and plant the young Cle- 


matis. With careful attention to watering this arrangment should 
see the plant well established in a few years. When using this 
method it is necessary to make the hole about one metre from 
the trunk of the tree. 


I find the greatest difficulty is in selecting from the several 
dozen varieties now available, for in our harsh light many of the 
colours become indistinguishable, reduced merely to blue, pur- 
ple, or mauve; some, especially the dark pinks, bleach badly and 
planting in the shade is no remedy as the plants will grow up to 
the light and flower in full sun on the roof of your shadehouse or 
on the tree tops! Having grown over thirty of these beauties the 
following have established themselves as individual and distinc- 
tive — Aumann — large rich blue flowers with cream stamens. 


Mrs Hope — very large broad petals, silvery lilac blue. 

Gypsy Queen — reddish purple, starry flowers. 

Ernest Markham — vivid beetroot, broad petals. 

Jersey Cream — semi-doubled pearly white with pale pink 
margins. 

Marie Boisselot — broad petalled white (listed also as Mme 
de Coultre). 

The President — very deep purple blue. 


There are also quite a few double sorts — some varieties are 
double every time while others are only double early in the sea- 
son, being followed by late single blooms. Generally they are not 
nearly so vigorous growers as the single kinds. A good trio is — 
Duchess of Edinburgh — double white, sometimes greenish. 


Miss Crawshay — pale rosy mauve early flowers, double. 
Vyvyan Pennell — lilac and lavender blue, occasional single 
blooms. 


These less vigorous kinds can be trained up poles or posts 
and by this means displayed to advantage. Three-metre posts set 
in a flower border will add height and visual interest as well as 
making a good support. 


On lower growing shrubs, mostly roses in our case, the smaller 
flowered Clematis can be grown freely. Many will not make much 
more than 2 to 3 metres of growth annually and this can be safely 
cut down each winter, and the old stems pulled away without 
damage to the host plant. All the small flowered kinds mentioned 
earlier can be treated this way: to them I would gladly add C. 
florida “Sieboldii” and C. florida “Plena” if they were available. 
The former has creamy white guard petals and a centre of nar- 
row purplish petaloids; the latter is all over greenish white. I also 
have C. viorna as a seedling but as yet it has not produced any 
of its reddish purple thick petalled, urn shaped blooms. It is sup- 
posed to be a small grower to 2 metres. 


International Clematis Society 


Membership is five pounds (sterling) per year, plus two pounds 
joining fee. Membership carries an entitlement to two newsletters 
a year, seed exchange and membership list. Enquiries should be 
addressed to: 

Mr Raymond Evison, Burford House, Tenbury Wells, Wor- 
cestershire WR15 8HQ, England. 

The First International Clematis Society Conference will be 
held at Burford House in late June 1985, and will include visits 
to the National Clematis Collection and other gardens featuring 
Clematis, also tours to specialists nurseries and collectors. 
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Besides these climbing forms there are a number of perennial 
Clematis which are interesting additions to the flower garden. 
They are not widely grown, which is a pity for many of them are 
blue — a colour much sought after by gardeners. Plantsmen 
should find the group interesting as well, as the foliage and flow- 
ers are attractive and unusual which adds further to the diversity 


—- a 


CLEMATIS ARMANDII 





which they seek. I have grown the following, though not always 
successfully — C. integrifolia — four petalled starry purple blue 
flowers borne singly; one metre. 

C. heracleifolia “Davidiana” — clusters of sky blue tubular 
starry flowers; scented. 

C. freemontia — I cannot get it to flower; reputed to be a good 
blue; 60 cm. 

C. recta — small starry white flowers in open heads. There 
is supposed to be a form with purple leaves. 

Although Clematis are grown mostly for their fine flowers the 
seed heads are of considerable value in the garden in autumn. 
Each head is composed of a large number of seeds with a swirling 
mass of feathery “tails”. The seed heads may be golden brown 
or silver grey and in many cases last well into winter before 
disintegrating. 

As garden subjects Clematis offer a variety of colours and 
flower shapes matched by few other light climbers. There is a 
good selection of low and moderate climbing sorts, and a few 
perennials, backed up by some strong growing kinds which allow 
the gardener a rare choice within one genus. Among the hardy 
climbers there are few that rival the Virgin’s Bower. 

Footnote: pronounciation — Clem-AY-tis is the popular choice, 
but sometimes Clem-AH-tis is heard; strictly speaking both these 
are incorrect. The word is derived from the Greek “klema”, a 
branch of a vine (or almost any kind of climbing plant), hence the 
word should be pronounced CLEM-a-tis (soft A as in Jack). 

Reference: Clematis (Christopher Lloyd, Collins London 
1977). 








Inverewe — The Sub-tropical Garden of Scotland 


Over twenty years ago | was given a book, “Oasis of the 
North”, written by Dawn Macleod. This is not only a story of 
Inverewe but a tribute to its very remarkable and much loved 
owner, Mrs Mairie Sawyer, who with a tiny staff of three gar- 
deners cared for this famous fifty acre sub-tropical garden on the 
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ROCK GARDEN OF NATURAL 
TORRIDONIAN STONE LEADING 
UP FROM WATER GARDEN. 
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by Pauline Tully 


west coast of Scotland, originally created by her father, Osgood 
Mackenzie, in 1856. It is one of those books that can be read at 
least annually, each time with renewed pleasure, and has been 
out on loan to many friends who have been to, or are about to 
visit, the Highlands of Scotland. Until last year I was unable to 
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realise my ambition to see the garden, as this necessitated hiring 
a car and driving there on my own, for which I lacked the con- 
fidence. However, last May I was pleased to discover a coach tour 
from Edinburgh which took in a visit to Inverewe, allowing a three 
hour stopover. 


After driving through the rather wild countryside of almost 
treeless rocky outcrops and peaty bogs, one is somewhat as- 
tounded by the striking contrast of this flourishing peninsula of 
Wester Ross. All the more surprising is the mild climate, even 
allowing for the influence of the Gulf Stream; for after all Inver- 
ewe is situated at the same latitude as Labrador! 


When trying to establish the garden the high rainfall of an 
average of sixty inches per year, and the exposure to constant 
severe gales were the two main adversaries. Marie Sawyer de- 
scribed the plants as being . . . “soused with salt spray” during 
a good south-westerly. Original plantings of a thick belt of Cor- 
sican Pine and Scots Fir proved very successful as a wind break, 
followed by deciduous trees such as larch, Birch, Ash and Beech 
as well as Cupressus lawsoniana. 


Most of these remain to-day despite the horrific gales that 
caused great damage in 1953. Hedges of Rhododendron ponti- 
cum came next; the pinky-mauve so-called “common” rhodod- 
endron, which was imported from Spain in the 17th century and 
which proved so hardy, soon became naturalised in many parts 
of Scotland and Wales. Olearias from New Zealand and Grise- 
linia littoralis are also used a great deal for shelter, being hardy 
and resistant to salt spray, both of them self-propagating readily. 
Fifteen years after the shelter belts were established six species 
of eucalypts were planted, E. coccifera (a small plantation is now 
a feature near the main entrance), E. cordata, E. gunnii (now 100 
feet), E. dalrymleana, E. vernicosa and E. pauciflora. 


The Inverewe peninsula is comprised of a mass of Torridonian 
sandstone with pockets of black peat, much of the latter having 
been dug for fuel many years before Osgood Mackenzie started 
his garden. Fortunately the stone broke up easily showing veins 
of soft clay, but soil had to be brought in to provide beds for plants. 
This was carried in creels, and must have meant a tremendous 
amount of painstaking labour, particularly for the area closest 
to the water line of Loch Ewe, which has a 35 feet wall enclosing 
a built-up formal garden, in complete contrast to the natural 
woodland-type gardens elsewhere. Here are vegetables and fruit 
and an exhibition herb plot, as well as traditional flowers such as 
roses and fuchsias, with climbers along the walls, including jas- 
mine, lapageria, lonicera, tropaeolum and the more glamorous 
types of clematis. From here through a door in the wall one can 
enter the nursery, where many cuttings and seedlings are grown 
for future plantings. 


In 1952, a year before her death, Mairie Sawyer handed over 
the gardens to the National Trust for Scotland, with an endow- 
ment for their upkeep. At that time about 3000 visitors came 
each year to see over Inverewe; to-day the number is nearer 
130,000, and the work continued over the years under the su- 
pervision of a succession of Scotland’s leading horticulturists has 
resulted in some improvements and further careful plantings. 
There is now an Information Centre which houses an excellent 
variety of good quality articles for sale. There is also a restaurant 
in a separate building. 


The general layout of the garden is interlaced with walks where 
the visitor is guided by arrows and numbers, which coincide with 


a plan that can be purchased at the Information Centre. How- 
ever, there is always a glimpse of an intriguing shrub or a splash 
of exciting colour that can lead the visitor astray and off the beaten 
path, but although retracing one’s steps may be a little confusing 
it is still full of interest all along the way. The pathway leading to 
the right from the walled garden is bordered by a long rock gar- 
den planted with dozens of dwarf shrublets, hundreds of fasci- 
nating rockery plants, tiny alpines and ferns, and rare bulbous 
species. Opposite a bed of the Chatham Island Forget-me-not 
(Myosotidium hortensis), which flourishes on a diet of seaweed, 
is a glorious sight of intense blue. From here the path leads to a 
small enclosed bed which is massed in early spring with snow- 
drops, hellebores, erythroniums, the fragile golden poppy-like 
flowers of the Japanese Hylomecon, and Geranium anenonae- 
folium from the Canary Islands. 


Rocky outcrops of the Torridonian stone make a naturally ter- 
raced and grander rock garden, conserving moisture for those 
plants which thrive in such conditions. From these more elevated 
places are some superb views of Loch Ewe and the Torridon 
Mountains, with the precipitous face of Benn Airidh Charr pre- 
dominating, and in another direction, the long line of the Isle of 
Lewis, far away on the horizon. 


Pathways leading down take the visitor to water gardens of 
which there are three — the larger one being planted with water 
lilies of all colours, reeds, bullrushes, iris, and at the edge the 
spectacular huge leaves of Gunnera make a contrasting texture 
to the great yellow spathes of Lysichitum. Nearby Rodgersias, 
with delicate panicles of creamy flowers are backed by Hydran- 
gea paniculata and the graceful bamboo, Arundinaria anceps. 


The peat banks are, of course, ideal situations for ericas of 
many species, and such plants as hostas, astilbees, primulas, and 
the lovely blue Himalayan Poppy, Meconopsis grandis. This truly 
delightful flower is also to be found in the woodland areas where 
huge Copper Beech trees make a canopy for the many plants 
that enjoy a shaded environment, such as our Australian Tree 
Fern, Dicksonia antartica, Blechnum tabulare from the Falkland 
Isles, a complete rainbow of azaleas, the graceful Chinese Ro- 
wan, Sorbus vilmorinii, trollius and again hostas of varying col- 
oured foliage. Walking through these woodland areas is like a 
visit to fairyland. 


There are hundreds of shrubs, trees and all sorts of plants that 
we are, perhaps, inclined to look on as commonplace in Aus- 
tralia, but which are seldom, if ever, grown in the open in the 
United Kingdom. One of these is Cordyline indivisa from New 
Zealand, which attracts a lot of attention from visitors. Other New 
Zealand natives are Podocarpus totara, Aristotelia serrata, sev- 
eral Olearias, many varieties of Hebe, as well as Celmisis spe- 
cies, New Zealand Flax and Spear Grass, Pittosporum and a 
collection of alpine plants from the South Island. Leptospermum 
cunninghamiana is also to be seen but I cannot find it listed as a 
native of New Zealand or Australia — perhaps it has hada change 
of name. Other Australian natives are Hakea sericea, Acacia 
pravissima and A. melanoxylon, The Mountain Pepper, Tasaman- 
nia lanceolata, a Callistemon species, a Grevillea species, Dianella 
tasmanica, Celmisia hookeri, and the Blue Appleberry, Billardiera 
longiflora which appeals greatly to tourists as it has climbed and 
twined to heights far in excess of its usual habit here in Australia, 
and carries many clusters of attractive blue berries. 


Some of the oldest trees at Inverewe have had an odd start in 
life, such as a large Douglas Fir which was grown on from a small 
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seedling which arrived enclosed in a letter sent to Inverewe. A 
camellia, said to be now over 200 years old, was purchased by 
Osgood Mackenzie at a sale at Dundonnell House, a few miles 
away. It had never flowered in its life until re-planted in its new 
home, where it has bloomed each year since. One of the most 
picturesque trees, 65 to 70 years old, is a Magnolia campbellii 
with a height and breadth of forty feet, and quite beautiful in 
spring with hundreds of pink blooms appearing on its bare 
branches. Another strikingly handsome shrub is the Chilean Fire 
Bush, Embothrium lanceolatum, with masses of brilliant scarlet 
flowers, somewhat resembling those of a Grevillea, and also be- 
longing to the Proteaceae. To see this wonderful collection of 
plants gathered from all corners of the world, so carefully placed 
and imaginatively blended, is an exciting experience, especially 
so in the somewhat remote north west Highlands of Scotland. 


Apart from Rhododendron ponticum mentioned previously, 
there are at Inverewe to-day over 200 varieties of rhododendrons 
of breathtaking colour and beauty. The soil, shade, shelter, ac- 
cumulated leaf mould from the deciduous trees, and high rainfall, 
make an ideal situation for them. They range from the 30 feet 
trees of R. sinogrande and R. hodgsonii to the dwarf species from 
Burma, Switzerland and China. The Azalea group, both ever- 
green and deciduous, are either gloriously massed in compatible 
colour groupings, or a solitary specimen of. outstanding merit is 
cleverly highlighted in an eye-catching spot, backed by dark green 
foliaged shrubs. There is no doubt that rhododendrons are one 
of the features of Scottish gardens, and thousands of tourists make 
a point of visiting those open to the public each May. However, 
whether it is because of the environment at Inverewe that the 
colours of their flowers seem so intense and the bushes so robust 
I do not know, but my colour slides of the rhododendrons reveal 
the rich creams, the unbelievably glowing fiery reds, the exquisite 
blush pinks of rose and cyclamen and pearl, and the blue and 
yellow and orange of the azaleas. Lovely reminders of a very 
rewarding day. 


To anyone contemplating a journey to Scotland it is a “must” 
to visit Inverewe. But allow at least half, if not a full day, to enjoy 
every part of it at your leisure. The three hour stopover I had 
(which included the time it took to eat lunch and do some shop- 
ping at the Information Centre) was a race against time, and it 
was with the greatest reluctance that I had to turn away, leaving 
some areas unexplored. 


JAPAN IN SPRING GARDEN TOUR 
13TH APRIL - 30TH APRIL 1985 


World Travel’s fascinating Blossom Time Tour promises 
fourteen wonder filled days in Japan’s loveliest 
gardens, temples and parks. It includes visits to ancient 
Kyoto, Hakone, Nikko and Nara and the modern cities 
of Nagasaki and Tokyo. Guide will be nurseryman/ 
garden writer Valerie Swane. For students of Ikebana to 
attend their World Conference, ten days in Hong Kong 
can be added to the tour. 















For further details please contact 
Valerie or Elwyn Swane 
Swane’s Nursery, Galston Road, Dural (Sydney) 2158. 
Telephone (02) 651-1322 


My Favourite Gardening Book 


In this, the third in our series, Diana Pockley, who 
gardens in Double Bay, on the southern side of 
Sydney Harbour describes her favourite book. 

When I was asked to write about my favourite gardening book 
“The Education of a Gardener” came instantly to mind, as this 
is my one Desert Island book, and I never go on any journey 
without my spare copy just in case of delays, but alas! — it had, 
not suprisingly, already been chosen. So, looking through my 
gardening books, I decided upon “The Engliswoman’s Garden”, 
edited by Alvilde Lees Milne and Rosemary Verey, as this is a 
book that continues to give me enormous pleasure, interest and 
inspiration. 

When in England, my great delight is in visiting the gardens 
that are open, and very often there is the added bonus of talking 
gardens and gardening with the owner, who more often than not 
is there working in his or her garden. “The Englishwoman’s Gar- 
den” is the next best thing to actually visiting the gardens be- 
cause in this book the owners tell you in their own words all about 
their gardens, and with the many charming photographs you can 
visualise the whole scene. As Roy Strong says in his excellent 
Foreword . . .” these accounts are like leaves torn from a journal, 


- full of passion and idiosyncracy as their pride and prejudice are 


revealed. These are private Arcadias into which we, the public, 
are now allowed to pry. How generous they are to unfold the 
pages for our contemplation”. 

The gardens are many and varied. Some are large, often sev- 
eral acres, and inherited after many decades of being in the care 
of knowledgeable working gardeners (an almost vanished race), 
so now they have to be greatly simplified to save labour. Other 
gardens have been made from a tangle of nettles and bindweed. 
There are cottage gardens and even two small London gardens, 
and these are described with absorbing interest and total love by 
their owners — all talented amateur gardeners. 

The designing and planning for to-day and the future I find 
fascinating, and there is much to be learnt from the owners’ ex- 
perience in these pages. We read of work saving plans and ideas 
for re-arranging the garden. There is pond making and plant as- 
sociations and plant groupings in gentle colours, the books that 
have given helpful inspiration — and it is interesting to find that 
they are almost without exception the same ones. Mistakes, too, 
because most of these gardens have developed through trial and 
error and in only a few cases have professionals been involved. 
Most of the owners emphasise the need for all the year round 
interest, rather than one seasonal splurge . . . “a garden need 
never have an off season, particularly if the beauty and contrast 
of evergreen foliage are understood and not forgotten”. Most of 
the owners feel the need of. . .” the impact of symmetry, tidiness, 
form and space” and all want to create an oasis of peace and 
tranquility. 

They seem happy to share their gardens with visitors . . .” my 
garden is of interest to everyone because there are so many cor- 
ners which can be related to almost every garden you can imag- 
ine, large or small, town or country”, and the owners themselves 
are great garden visitors . . . “other peoples’ gardens are to me 
the greatest possible help in trying to design my own and I have 
shamelessly borrowed from many of them”. And finally this owner 
goes on to say . . .” there is nothing more stimulating than other 
peoples’ experiments and ideas, successes and failures”. And 
this is why I go back again and again to re-read this very special 


book. Diana Pockley 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Flowering Plants in Australia 


by Brian Morley and Hellmut Toelken; published by 
Rigby 1983; 416 pp; recommended retail price $65.00. 
reviewed by John Patrick 


V.H. Heywood’s Flowering Plants of the World has provided 
the model for this extensive and useful work, by Brian Morley, 
Director of the Adelaide Botanic Gardens, and Hellmut Toelken, 
a staff member at the same gardens. Wisely, the editors decided 
to follow the model of Heywood’s work, allowing cross-referenc- 
ing between the two works and fitting the Australian flora, both 
native and naturalised, into a framework of the world’s flora. 


This cross-referencing is augmented by the use of small world 
maps which allow the distribution of the family in question to be 
seen at a glance. Raw statistics of this distribution are provided 
by comparison of the numbers of worldwide and Australian spe- 
cies and genera. 


A text of this type could easily become dry and technical, 
beyond the scope of the layman. Clearly the authors have had 
this in mind when preparing their work and have gone out of their 
way to prepare a-book of general interest. I should say that this 
does not lessen its academic value, but in writing this review I 
feel that I should stress its value to the amateur. 


Certainly the introductory chapters — “The History of the 
Australian Flora”, “Plants and Aboriginal Life” and “Plants and 
European Exploration” are written for the amateur. Each covers, 
briefly, a topic of considerable interest to botanists but in the space 
allocated only a cursory discussion can take place. However, for 
those wishing to investigate these subjects further a useful list of 
references is provided. I should add that the text is well refer- 
enced throughout, allowing both professionals and amateurs to 
develop their interest beyond a superficial level. 


Perhaps the most welcome aspect of this book is its approach- 
ability. By this I mean that the authors and publishers have made 
it appear attractive and interesting to the broadest readership. 
Pages are well set out, line drawings and colour plates occur on 
nearly every page to clarify and augment the text while keys are 
separated within solid, thin black lines to avoid confusion. Three 
artists worked on the preparation of the plates, leading to some 
stylistic differences, but this is not really important since they fill 
a supporting role and are generally of a high quality. 


The text detailing each family.is of a standard format, which 
is the same as that of Heywood’s “Flowering Plants of the World”. 
A brief description of the family, including the number of genera 
within it, is followed by accounts of distribution and diagnostic 
features. Classification follows with a series of notes relating to 
the economic, historic and cultural value of the plants. 


I suspect that nobody would sit and read this book from cover 
to cover, and yet as a source of interest and entertainment it is 
an absolutely vital addition to a horticultural library. Authors and 
publishers should be congratulated on the quality of this text. I 
can only hope that a $65 price tag does not put it beyond the 
reach of too many of its potential readers. © 


Paeonies of Greece 


by WI. Stearn and PH.Davies: Coulandris Natural 
History Museum, Kifissia, Greece; 1984: 
recommended retail price $US40; pp 133; deluxe 
edition at $US2000, boxed, folio of plates, signed by 
the authors; 13 fine colour plates from original 
paintings, 2 colour plates, 22 black and white line 
drawings, map and reproduced engravings; large 
format. ' 

reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


I first read of this book in a super expensive American “glossy” 
magazine but no details were given other than the publishers 
name. A little detective work through the Greek Consulate turned 
up the address — Coulandris Natural History Museum, Levidou 
13, Kifissia, Greece. I wrote — but would they understand Eng- 
lish, or respond to sucha simple letter from such a far-away place? 
After weeks of waiting a letter bearing details of cost arrived, 
and I dutifully responded with a bank draft. And now the book 
has arrived — it is simply splendid! The best, in fact the only 
authoritative work since F.C. Stearn’s “A Study of the Genus 
Paeonia” (R.H.S. 1946), even if it is limited to the paeonies of 
Greece. 

The text is by two of the world’s leading authorities on the 
genus Paeonia, with fine illustrations by such renowned botanical 
artists as Stella Ross Craig, Margaret Glaser, Kika Dima, Matima 
Theodorou, William Stearn, G. Heath, Madelaine Harley and 
(principally) Vasso Zambeli-Koussoula. 

The book is beautifully produced on high quality paper and 
is bound in linen. 

Not only is it a lovely book to handle and look at, it is also an 
important work since it describes four new species — a rare event 
in these days. The new species described are P. parnassica, P. 
mascula ssp hellenica, P. mascula ssp hellenica var hellenica and 
var icarica plus other established Greek species — P. mascula, 
Pmascula ssp russi, P. mascula ssp mascula, P. peregrina, P. clusii 
and P. rhodia. The authors also relate their present studies to 
those of F.C. Stearn and other botanical authorities right back to 
Discorides (1st century AD). 

A truly authoritative work, beautifully presented, with fine 
quality illustrations, and a bargain at the price. A limited edition 
of 1500 copies world wide unless you can read Greek, in which 
case there are another 1000 copies. 


An Irish Flower Garden 


by Charles Nelson; published by The Boethius Press, 
Co. Kilkenny. 
reviewed by Brian Morley 


In recent years there has been a steady output of horticultural 
and garden history books relating to Ireland. This is to be ap- 
plauded as many familiar garden plants have had Irish origins, 
and numerous Irishmen and women, as well as gardens, have 
played important horticultural and botanical roles. We have only 
to mention Forsythia cv Lynwood, Galanthus cv Straffan, Hy- 
pericum cv Rowallane, Potentilla cv Tangerine, or Taxus baccata 
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cv Fastigiata. We have but to mention James Drummond, Au- 
gustine Henry, Robert Lloyd Praeger, William Robinson or Leslie 
Slinger, to illustrate historic bonds with Ireland. 

Tom Smith, the founder of the Daisy Hill Nurseries at Newry, 
C. Down, was responsible for introducing Prunus subhirtella cv 
Autumnalis to western gardens from Japan about 1901. Both 
cultivars of the hybrid Mahonia x media cv Charity and cv Winter 
Sun are selections arising from progeny raised in Slieve Donard 
Nursery, Newcastle, Co. Down (Bernard McMahon was an Irish- 
man commemorated in the generic name). 

In Australia the genus Templetonia commemorates John Tem- 
pleton, Threlkeldia Dr Caleb Threlkeld and Logania James Lo- 
gan — all Irishmen, and Nothofagus moorei is named for Charles 
Moore, the brother of David, both of whom trained in Trinity Col- 
lege Botanic Garden, Dublin. 

Dr Charles Nelson investigates these and many other plants 
and personalities in his new 218 page book. His engaging, well 
researched prose is complemented by 18 Chinese ink and 5 col- 
our illustrations by the highly accomplished Wendy Walsh. Ref- 
erences to literary sources are given and an index provided. 

For garden and plant lovers who enjoy anecdotal horticulture 
this book is a treasure trove — ideal for dipping into again and 


again, essential reading for planning an Irish holiday itinerary. | 


My review copy is a paperback, and it is stocked by the R.H.S. 
Bookshop at Wisley. 


How Flowers Work 


by Bob Gibbons; published by Blandford Press 1984; 
160 pp; recommended retail price $17.95. 
reviewed by John Patrick 


Gardeners who adopt a serious approach to their hobby will 
have an interest in the way in which plants work. Sadly many of 
the texts on this subject are complicated, delving deeply into the 
physiological and biochemical aspects of plant growth and pro- 
viding amateurs with a plethora of technical terms and formulae 
often beyond their grasp. 


Here at last is a text providing an up-to-date coverage of this 
fascinating subject without technical jargon — in fact a text to 
be read and enjoyed by the layman. The title, however, does not 
do justice to the contents, suggesting as it does a limited study 
of flower function. The eight chapters cover more than this, deal- 
ing with all aspects of plant function as well as the ecology and 
economic value of plants, without ever becoming involved in 
complex terminology, or words of a technical nature: a brief glos- 
sary is provided at the end of the book. 


Bob Gibbon’s account moves along at a swift pace, slowing 
now and then to highlight a particular point by an illuminating 
example. Extraordinary statistics are provided to illustrate the 
many facets of plants, for example the significance of roots. A 
rye plant, a few months old, is quoted as having had nearly 14 
million roots with a total surface area of 232 square metres, with 
14 billion root hairs which in turn had an area of 400 square 
metres, allowing the roots to come into contact with a total of 632 
square metres of soil! Such figures are so vast as to be meaning- 
less but they do at least provide an image of the complexity of 
plants. 


Such statistics do add to the fascination of plants, but from 
the point of view of horticulturists the value of this book is that 
it permits a glimpse of the way in which plants work and respond 
to their environment. Such knowledge is being used more and 
more widely by horticultural research scientists as a basis for their 
work, since garden plants respond to external stimuli in the same 
way as those of broad scale environments. By knowing more about 
how our plants work and relate to their environment gardeners 
too will have a better idea of plant husbandry and the results they 
can achieve with cultivated specimens. 


A review of this book would not be complete without a men- 
tion of the photographs it contains. These are of the highest 
standard and are, with one exception, taken by the author. They 
illustrate the work well, augmenting the text and adding consid- 
erably to its worth. 


I have enjoyed reading this book immensely and recommend 
it to all who wish to know a little more about why and how the 
plants they cultivate, work. 


Encyclopaedia of Australian 


Plants suitable for cultivation: 
Vol 3: 


by W. Rodger Elliot and David L. Jones: published by 
Lothian Publishing Co. Pty Ltd, 1984: recommended 
retail price $49.95. 

reviewed by Tim North 


This is the third volume of the monumental work undertaken 
by Elliot and Jones. It covers some 305 genera and 1700 species: 
alphabetically the genera start with Cedrela and end with 
Erthroxylum. The emphasis being on plants suitable for cultiva- 
tion cultivars, as well as species, are well covered; for example 
no fewer than 94 Dendrobium cultivars are described. 


Botanical descriptions have been simplified, but will be ade- 
quate for most practical purposes. Likewise cultural require- 
ments, which are given in every case, are necessarily brief, but 
at least form a starting point; for example “should grow in well 
drained soils, with dappled or partial sun — will probably tol- 
erate full sun; propagate from stem cuttings” for a species that 
is as yet little known in cultivation is about as much as can be 
said. 


Colour illustrations are mainly very good. The many line 
drawings concentrate very largely on flowers, and one wonders 
whether these are necessarily always the best means of identi- 
fication, especially when not in colour. 


There may be some who think that the authors are being too 
ambitious. Presumably there will be something like twelve vol- 
umes in the completed work, representing an outlay of around 
$600, without allowing for inflation; and obviously an encyclo- 
paedia isn’t going to be much use unless you have the full set. If 
there are, then I disagree with them; we are only on the fringe of 
liscovering the horticultural potential of our native flora, and a 
work such as this will be of inestimable value for many years to 
come. I only hope that the authors, by some herculean effort, 
can produce the remaining volumes within a reasonably short 
space of time, for the need for them exists now. 
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Book Reviews (continued) 


Creating Your Own 
Period Garden 


by Peter Cuffley: published by Five Mile Press, 1984: 
recommended retail price $9.95. 
reviewed by Tim North 


The. “revival” must be well and truly under way. First, the 
same author’s “Cottage Gardens in Australia”, published last 
year, then Trevor Nottle’s “The Cottage Garden Revived”, and 
now Peter Cuffley’s second book. Certainly there is no shortage 
of advice on what to do, and why to do it. 


The motivation is perhaps the most important part. Why a 
Period Garden? To talk of creating a period garden, as Peter Cuf- 
fley says, may sound anachronistic, “but put simply it means 
reaching back in time to harvest the essence of a certain period 
or pattern of thinking. Such a quest is not irrelevant or illogical; 
great movements such as the Renaissance prove the value of re- 
vivals. Taking inspiration from the past is part of moving into the 
future”. This is what garden history — or any history for that 
matter — is all about. 


The author then gives us a potted history of garden design in 
this country, some statements in which I would query; for ex- 
ample I doubt whether there are really any true “local interpre- 
tations” of the landscape style of Capability Brown in Australia 
—astyle which was, to all intents and purposes, dead and buried 
in England before the first free settlers arrived here. 


The need for adequate research, plan making and ground 
preparation are all covered adequately, and then follows what is 
undoubtedly the best part of the book, and probably Peter Cuf- 
fley’s strongest point — information on the structural elements 
of period gardens — the paths, walls, steps, terraces, ferneries, 
follies, gazebos, arbours, pergolas, treillage, and so on, as well 
as furniture, sundials, fountains and statues. This section is ex- 
tremely well illustrated with Peter’s own drawings and diagrams. 


The plant lists, which conclude the book, are fairly extensive 
but in some instances only partly helpful; for example to mention 
Dianthus caryophyllus or Chrysanthemum maximum without giv- 
ing the names of any of the older cultivars only takes us half way. 
Sensibly, the author has adopted up-to-date botanical nomencla- 
ture, but in some cases mention of earlier, superseded names 
would have been useful, especially when referring to old nursery 
catalogues or plant lists. > 


There is a great deal in this book that will interest every real 
gardener, and undoubtedly it will be of inestimable value to those 
who wish to restore, or re-create, a period garden. At $9.95 it is 
almost ridiculously cheap. And therein lies my one and only crit- 
icism of it. I would have liked it to be twice as large, far more 
lavishly produced with many more colour illustrations, and per- 
haps three times the price. There is still a need, I believe, for a 
far-ranging, detailed and profusely illustrated book on garden 
restoration (in which I include “‘re-creation‘). In the absence of 
such a work I hope this comment will not deter anyone from out- 
laying such a modest sum on this excellent small book. Then they 
should take Peter Cuffley’s sound advice — “if you have lots of 
energy and would rather not pay dearly at that local fitness centre, 


start building walls, pathways, and mad follies. Establish a ver- 
min-proof composting system, an area for potting, a small glass- 
house for seedlings and cuttings, and you will find in each season, 
each changing day, and every hour spent, a sense of real 
fulfilment”. 
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The Salad Garden 


by Joy Larkcom; published by Doubleday Australia, 
1984: recommended retail price $16.95. 
reviewed by Tim North 


Readers of “The Garden” (Journal of the R.H.S.) will be fa- 
miliar with Joy Larkcom’s writings on unusual vegetables and 
new ways of growing them; they may also have read her “Veg- 
etables from Small Gardens” (Faber and Faber) and “The Veg- 
etable Garden Displayed” (R.H.S.). 


She has spent ten years discovering new and unusual plants 
that can be used in salads, the highlight of which was one whole 
year spent in touring Europe, with her husband and two young 
children, in a caravan. The main purpose of this, she says, was 
simply to learn about the traditional and modern methods of veg- 
etable growing and to collect seeds of local varieties, which are 
fast disappearing. This journey took her from Holland to Hun- 
gary, through Belgium, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy and 
Yugoslavia. 


Now her list numbers between 100 and 150 plants that can 
be used, either cooked or uncooked, in salads; so if your idea of 
a salad is a few lettuce leaves, some slices of cucumber and a 
few tomato wedges, you will find this book an inspiration. 


It may, of course, be hard to find sources of seed of many of 
these plants, and varieties are recommended for English condi- 
tions; not all may be suitable for growing here. Many, however, 
will be, at least in the cooler districts of Australia. Claytonia, or 
Winter Purslane (Claytonia perfoliata) which Joy Larkcom says 
is her favourite winter salad plant, is a hardy annual that is very 
adaptable; Mediterranean Rocket, or Italian Cress (Eruca sativa) 
could be worth trying. Of the “old-fashioned” vegetables that 
one hardly ever sees nowadays Seakale, Salsify and Scorzonera 
are three that could become popular again — I have some self- 
sown Salsify plants in my own garden. There is, in fact, a whole 
host of interesting salad crops in Joy Larkcom’s list — everlast- 
ing onion, Welsh onion, Rocambole (an unusual form of fine-leaved 
garlic), asparagus pea, leaf amaranthus, Hamburg parsley, and 
many more. 


Like “Herbs and Spices”, also published by Doubleday, this 
is a beautifully produced book; the colour pictures are excellent, 
it is clearly set out, very easy to read, and invaluable as a work 
of reference. 


Besides sound basic instructions on raising plants — well 
illustrated with drawings — there is, naturally, a large section on 
making salads, which includes recipes for no fewer than twenty 
different dressings. For the innovative there are some six pages 
of recipes for different salads, some of which, like Iceplant with 
Raspberry Vinegar Dressing, will stretch the imagination of most! 


A delightful, well researched and very readable book which I 
can recommend without hesitation. 


um 
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The Herb and Spice Book 


by Sarah Garland: published by Doubleday Australia, 
1984: recommended retail price $14.95. 
reviewed by Tim North 


This book was first published by Hodder and Stoughton in 
1979, but now makes a most welcome reappearance.. 

This edition by Doubleday is lavish; the colour illustrations, 
many of them full page, are stunning — the colour separations 
were made in Italy, and the book was printed and bound in Yu- 
goslavia; there are also a great many beautifully executed col- 
oured drawings by Coral Mula and others. 

The word “herb” is used here in its broadest sense, and in- 
cludes such plants as mullein, nasturtium, myrtle, valerian, Sol- 
omon’s Seal, and so on. The book itself covers a good deal more 
than the usual “herb” book, and the chapter on “The formal herb 
garden”, which is beautifully illustrated, covers such necessary 
features as paths, seats and even lawns. 

Besides descriptions of some 150 plants there are chapters 
on the history and tradition of herbs, drying and storing, medic- 
inal herbs and herbs for relaxing, and — a treat for many — sixty 
pages of recipes using herbs, again with superb colour pictures, 
and covering everything from sauces and soups to desserts. There 
is a good bibliography and a full index. 

If you have a friend, or relation, who is a keen gardener cook, 
or a keen cook gardener, and you don’t know what to give him/ 
her as a Christmas present, here is the answer. 











Milton Park, Bowral, 
New South Wales 


The gardens at Milton Park are, arguably, among the finest in 
Australia. They were planned soon after Mr Anthony Hordern, 
senior, bought the property, then known as Mansfield’s Farm, in 
1910, but were substantially altered in the 1930s. A waterfall and 
pool were added in 1977. 

It is essentially a spring garden, in the romantic English tra- 
dition, with lilacs, dogwoods, rhododendrons and azaleas — the 
standard rhododendrons around the swimming pool, introduced 
in the 1930s, were some of the first seen in this country. 

But, like many other famous rural properties, Milton Park is 
subject to changing economic circumstances, and is no longer a 
self-sustaining estate. Late this year it changed hands, and its 
new owners are anxious to adapt it in such a way as to ensure 
its economic viability, and thus to preserve the gardens. 

Their intention is to create a village, in the tradition of the Aus- 
tralian homestead village. The original house will be restored and 
transformed into a small country house hotel, with an associated 
first-class restaurant. A new accomodation wing will be added 
in.a sympathetic style. The gardens will be preserved and later 
extended. 

Two clusters of a small number of high quality strata title gar- 
den villas will complete the village. The first group will be to the 
east of the house and gardens, with villas nestled around a village 
common, and shaded by trees. The second group will be set 
against a grove of large trees running along a lane to the west of 
the house and gardens. 

Each villa will have three bedooms and two bathrooms, ter- 
races and views over the northern part of the estate. Their ar- 
chitecture will reflect elements of the main house. Purchasers of 
the villas will be able to use the gardens, hotel facilities and res- 
taurant, and to run a horse on the rural land. The architects for 
the project are Phillip Cox and Partners. Subject to planning per- 
mission being obtained it is hoped that work will commence early 
in 1985, in time for the new Milton Park Country House Hotel 
and gardens to be open next spring. 

Further information on the project is available from; Milton 
Park Village, P.O. Box 676, Bowral, N.S.W. 2576. 





Antique Terracotta Edging Tiles 


These tiles were found underneath a privet hedge in the gar- 
den at Kiah Lodge, at Berridale, New South Wales, and were 
apparently part of a formal garden which has now disappeared. 

Kiah Lodge, which dates from 1850, was extensively enlarged 
in 1870, and it is likely that the formal garden was laid out at 
about this time. Although little is known about the origin of these 
tiles, it has been suggested that they may have been made ina 
Wollongong factory about 1860. 

The owners of Kiah Lodge, Mr and Mrs Stirling Plowman, 
having no use for these tiles, are offering them for sale. There 
are 900 in all, in good condition, which equals 300 linear feet. 
The price asked is $3.50 per tile, or $2700 for the lot. They may 
be inspected in Clareville, in the northern beaches area of Syd- 
ney, by appointment (telephone (02) 918.6946), anda sample tile 
may also be seen at the office of The Australian Garden Jour- 
nal, 32 Kangaloon Road, Bowral (telephone (048) 61.1884). 
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The Amazing du Ponts 
and their gardens 


by Tim North 


In 1798 a delegation from the Institute of France visited Amer- 
ica “with a view to improving and extending the sciences”. The 
leader of this delegation was a French economist and statesman, 
Pierre Samuel du Pont de Nemours. It was received somewhat 
coolly since France was, at that time, regarded as anything but 
friendly towards America. President John Adams remarked “We 
have too many French philosophers already and I really begin to 
think, or rather to suspect, that learned academies . . . have dis- 
organized the world and are incompatible with social order”. 

However, two years later du Pont was back in America after 
fleeing, with his family, from the conflicts of the French Revolu- 
tion. This time he seems to have made a rather better impression, 
for President Thomas Jefferson asked him to prepare a national 
plan for education. After several years in America he returned 
to his native Paris, but his second son, Eleuthere Irenee du Pont, 
remained in America to establish, in 1802, a gunpowder factory 
in the Brandywine Creek in northern Delaware. Later this factory 
was to grow into E.I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, now 
known the world over as the Du Pont Company, manufacturers 
of a huge range of chemicals, paints, dyes, high explosives, etc. 

One of the investors in the original powder factory was a Swiss 
by the name of Bidermann, whose son was to marry E.I. du Pont’s 
daughter. The couple bought a parcel of land near the factory 
from the du Pont family and named it Winterthur, after the an- 
cestral home of the Bidermanns in Switzerland. In 1865 Winter- 
thur was sold back to the du Ponts and eleven years later became 
the home of E.I. du Pont’s grandson, Henry Algernon, who served 
for fourteen years in the American Army, and was later to be- 
come a Republican Senator for Delaware. It then passed from 
father to son until its last private owner, Henry Francis du Pont, 
inherited it in 1927. Henry Francis tripled the size of the original 
Greek revival mansion in order to find room for his rapidly grow- 
ing collection of American antiques. In 1952 the du Ponts moved 
into a new home nearby and opened Winterthur to the public. 
Today there are 196 rooms and display areas, containing a col- 
lection recently described by The New York Times as so superb 
that “no other collection comes even close in matching its range, 
its richness and qualities”. 

Henry Francis du Pont, however, was more than a collector of 
antiques; he was a plant collector with a flair for landscape de- 
sign. He proceeded to create a vast park-like garden out of the 
Delaware woodlands and populated it with beautiful plants from 
all over the world. The Kurume azaleas with which he started 
his azalea wood were the first to be grown in the United States; 
to these were later added many rhododendrons including the hy- 
brids bred by Charles O. Dexter in Massachusetts during the 
1920s and 1930s; these were the first hardy rhododendrons in 
clear vibrant colours bred for northeastern American gardens. 
The Pinetum contains some sixty-three conifer species, some of 
them rare, and there are other unusual trees, such as the Chinese 
Yellowhorn, Xanthoceras sorbifolium. There is also a fine collec- 
tion of herbaceous and tree paeonies. Winterthur has been de- 
scribed as one of the finest examples in America of a naturalistic 
garden, in the English landscape tradition. 

Twenty years before Henry Francis inherited Winterthur his 
uncle, Pierre Samuel du Pont, had purchased a property at Ken- 
nett Square, a few miles over the border in Pennsylvania, from 





a Quaker farming family named Pierce. In 1798 the Pierce family 
had started planting an arboretum which had become known as 
the finest collection of evergreen trees in the United States. Pierre 
Samuel’s main object in buying the estate was to save this ar- 
boretum, which was about to be felled for timber. He went on to 
create a formal garden which was to become the finest in the 
whole of the United States, and one of the finest in the world; he 
named it Longwood. Until his death in 1954 Pierre Samuel di- 
rected the operations at Longwood; he bequeathed it in perpe- 
tuity for public use and enjoyment. 

His training in engineering and his fascination with garden 
fountains inspired him to imitate the water gardens of Renais- 
sance Italy, but with one important difference — his really did 
work. 

In contrast to Winterthur, Longwood is essentially a formal 
garden. Plants from the four acres of glasshouses are used for 
massive bedding displays in the Victorian tradition. The Open 
Air Theatre, constructed in 1913 for the entertainment of du Pont 
guests, holds 2,100 people; the two level stage conceals hundreds 
of illuminated fountains, and the “curtain” consists of a line of 
water jets spaced six inches apart. 

Longwood is a vast garden of 350 acres open to the public, 
and is said to contain 14,000 different plants. There are eighty 
full time gardeners and as many part-time employees; in addition 
approximately forty-five students are taken in for horticultural 
training. The annual budget is $US9.4 million, of which 70% is 
provided by Mr du Pont’s endowment, the remaining 30% com- 
ing from entrance fees and sales; Longwood receives no Gov- 
ernment money. 

Yet a third du Pont cousin, Alfred, at about the same time as 
Pierre Samuel bought Longwood, purchased a property a few 
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LONGWOOD THE FOUNTAINS. 
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miles away. On it he built a Louis XVI style chateau, between 
1909 and 1910, which he called Nemours, after the original du 
Pont family home in France. It is said that he built it for his wife, 
but that she never really liked it. Certainly it was seldom used 
for entertaining, for Alfred built a high brick wall, studded with 
broken glass, all around it, to keep intruders out including, so he 
said, the other du Ponts. The gardens were not finished until 1932, 
in which year they were opened to the public for one day. Every- 
one came and paid a dollar ¢trance fee — including the other 
du Ponts. 

Doris M. Stone, in her book “Great Public Gardens of the 
Eastern United States” describes Nemours as “a sumptuous ex- 
travaganza, a garden to impress; in the vernacular, a knockout”. 
Alfred sent his son to Paris to study garden design; on his return, 
inspired no doubt by the magnificence of Versailles and the con- 
cepts of Andre Le Notre, he helped to plan the gardens at 
Nemours. 

The main vista from the house is a third of a mile long and 
ends in a massive Colonnade, constructed of Indiana limestone, 
built to honour the memory of Alfred’s great-great-grandfather, 
Pierre Samuel du Pont de Nemours. Behind this is a sunken foun- 
tain garden, a pond, and a slope leading to the focal point of the 
second vista, The Temple of Love. The swimming pool, now called 
the reflecting pool, is one acre in size. On its periphery stand 
four massive sculpture groups and in its centre a fountain with 
157 jets. 

In front of the Colonnade is the Maze Garden, though it is not 
a true maze, since mazes do not have beds. Its real function is to 
act as a “carpet” for the statue of “Achievement”, which is cov- 





Water Wiles 


All Colours 


Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 
Also Aquatic, Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants 
Stockists of Pumps for Waterfalls, Fountains, Statues & Gargoyles. 


Do-It-Yourself Safe Low Voltage Garden Lighting 
for Paths, Ponds, Waterfalls & Patios. 


Write now for descriptive literature — $1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 
(Mountain Fisheries) 
P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


ered in gold leaf. 

The Nemours property comprises 300 acres, including wood- 
land. Part of the land is now occupied by the Alfred I. du Pont 
Institute, a hospital for the orthopedically handicapped. Both it 
and the estate are funded by the Nemours Foundation. 

Three extraordinary gardens — all quite different from one 
another — created by three extraordinary men, members of an 
extraordinary family. 





NEMOURS - THE COLONNADE 
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Cottage Garden Notes 


by Mary Davis 


The Yellow Garden 

Our old stone house, one of the first built in the district, had 
once been the hub of many productive acres. The changing cir- 
cumstances of succeeding owners and the remnants of former 
activities on the site were presented to us in the form of a house 
begging for restoration, a leaning barn and a small roughly fenced 
sheep paddock occupying the western third of the property. 


Overrun by Scotch thistles and stinging nettles, both avoided 
by grazing sheep, its deceptively “clean” appearance invited the 
beginnings of our new garden, particularly as it was the only area 
which would not ultimately be under the feet of tradesmen or 
need to be reworked. So for months before we were able to move 
in I spent weekends preparing the soil while my husband worked 
on the house, and happily planned the layout of what would be- 
come known as “the yellow garden”. 


One of the first perennials to be planted was a simple single 
butter yellow gerbera given to me by the late Professor Water- 
house — and it is rarely without a flower. One of my camellia- 
loving friends who drives past daily remarked that he thought he 
should become interested in gerberas, since my yellow one at- 
tracted his attention month after month. 


Not far from it I planted a single golden yellow daylily, Hem- 
erocallis aurantiaca, which we found in dense shade in the old 
garden. Once back in the sun it responded splendidly, only ceas- 
ing to flower in the coldest part of the winter. Although not suit- 
able as a cut flower the daylily has been greatly improved by 
hybridization and I have succumbed to planting a few of the new 
ones, including Goya (peach pink), Changing Times (apricot), 
Chicago Star (golden yellow), Boss (melon), Yasmin (creamy yel- 
low and flesh pink) and Alcazar (edged in Nasturtium orange 
with a dark red eye); each one harmonizes with its neighbour. 


All these daylilies produce 15 cm flowers from November to 
April and though three of them were described as evergreen all 
proved to be deciduous in our climate. They were obtained from 
Rainbow Ridge Nursery only a few kilometres distant, but the 
frost patterns undoubtedly differ. These new daylilies are backed 
by white and yellow marguerite daisies and as the daisies finish 
the daylilies begin to flower. The foreground edging is a silver- 
grey foliaged Helichrysum argyrophyllum which covers itself with 
tiny yellow straw daisies in autumn. 


The overall colour scheme is white, cream, lemon, yellow, gold, 
orange, with lots of blue and grey, touches of mauve and purple, 
and as I mentioned in my last article, very limited accents of scar- 
let or crimson. 
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“ Maxicrop 


available from leading garden centres 


A few perfumed trees, shrubs and old-fashioned roses form 
the basis of the plan, with Magnolia grandiflora and Hymenos- 
porum flavum, the evergreen Native Frangipani, occupying 
prominent positions. Background shrubs include Murraya pani- 
culata, always a joy with its orange blossom fragrance, Carissa 
bispinosa, a South African shrub with nasty thorns but sweet 
smelling white flowers that are produced during the warm months, 
Michelia figo, the Port Wine Magnolia, Chimonanthus fragrans, 
syn. praecox, an Allspice, and Aglaia odorata, which bears small, 
very sweet scented yellow flowers said to be used by the Chinese 
to scent their tea (see R.H.S. Dictionary of Gardening, p66). The 
oval-fruited Cumquat Nagami and a Tangelo were also planted 
but may have to be moved because of root opposition from a 
nearby Claret Ash which borders our neighbour's drive. 


Favourite old roses that have been given open sunny positions 
are Buff Beauty, Autumn Delight, Golden Wings, Lady Hilling- 
don, Crepuscule and Penelope, with underplantings of Nepeta 
faasenii (Catmint) and three Heliotropes, Heliotropium arbores- 
cens and H. arborescens Aureum, both with lilac flowers, and H. 
arborescens Lord Roberts which has deep purple flowers. All three 
generously scent the air with their Cherry Pie fragrance, while 
Shasta Daisies, Stokesia laevis (Stoke’s Aster), the flowers of which 
are Jacaranda blue, and Nigella damascena, commonly called 
Love-in-the-Mist. 


The dyer’s Chamomile, Anthemis tinctora, flowers in October, 
covering its ferny foliage with golden yellow daisies, and contin- 
ues to do so until late autumn. Planted close by are Veronica spi- 
cata, the Blue Speedwell, and the Golden Moss form of Pyrethrum, 
next to the green rose, Rosa viridiflora. 


Tall bearded iris make their important contribution of foliage 
form and colour in spring with a delightful yellow and white bi- 
color called Treasure City leading the way, to be followed by the 
very brilliant Carolina Gold. Single daisy-type chrysanthemums 
in white, yellow and apricot, as well as some small tawny brown 
“mums” add their colour in autumn before the marguerites begin 
to flower in winter. 


Climbing fifty centimetres into the stems of a Magnolia stellata 
is a campanula bought under the name of C. istriaca, a synonym 
of C. garganica hirsuta, but it does not fit the description given in 
the R.H.S. Dictionary, so I will have it properly identified. Its deep 
sky blue flowers are similar to the star shaped C. poscharskyana 
but the habit is not and its flowering season is the opposite, in 
fact it has barely stopped since last summer. Campanulas are 
fascinating in all their various forms and together with old-fash- 
ioned columbines, or Aqilegias, are being collected and planted 
in the semi-shaded parts of the eastern garden which is now un- 
der construction. More on that next time. 
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Letters 


Dear Tim, 

Following my article on Clematis in this issue of The Aus- 
tralian Garden Journal and a recent article in The Garden (RHS 
Vol 109 pt 8 Aug 1984, p.304) on The Priory, Kemerton, by 
Rosemary Verey, I think readers should know that the plant Cle- 
matis “Sieboldii” available through one well known Victorian out- 
let is not the highly desirable C. florida “Sieboldii” illustrated in 
Mrs Verey’s article and mentioned in my own. According to 
Christopher Lloyd’s book “Clematis” (Collins, London 1977, pp 
180 and 189) the C. “Sieboldii” available here should properly 
be called Clematis “Hybrida Sieboldii” which is also synonymous 
with the American name C. cv “Ramona”. It is a large flowered 
hybrid with lavender blue flowers. May I suggest that “Ramona” 
is the name to be preferred ? There is already enough confusion 
over C. florida “Sieboldii” as it is still widely known in Europe 
and the US as C. florida “Bicolor”. In either case this plant, with 
small white flowers adorned with a dense mass of purple peta- 
loids in the centre is not available here as far as I know, even 
though it would surely be a strong seller should some propagator 
take the plunge and import it. There is also a lovely all white form 
in C. florida “Plena”, also known as C. florida “Alba Plena”. 

I have just received the first journal of the International Cle- 
matis Society which makes very interesting reading, especially 
the items dealing with species Clematis from Japan and the US. 
As one of the major aims of the Society is to provide for an ex- 
change of species seed I look forward to the first seed distribution. 

Sincerely, 
Trevor Nottle 


New! rapitest 
Houseplant 
Care Kit 


Perfect Pot Plants with a 
little Houseplant care. 


Now! Everything for perfect growing of healthy, 
pot plants with Rapitest. 


A simple pH test kit, a guide to plant pH needs, 
gentle additives to change acid or alkaline 
potting mix, conditions and a special plant food 
— all in one new pack. 


Plus a full colour leaflet giving good advice on 
light, warmth, humidity, pest control, disease 
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Garden Walk sPurserp 


specialising in 
‘old fashioned plants’ 


199 NEW STREET, 
BRIGHTON. 
VICTORIA, 3186. 
Ph: (03) 592 6464 


Plants wanted 


Mrs R.S. Sutherland, Seaton Vale, Yarck, Vic. 3719, is seek- 
ing the following; 
Cotoneaster pannosus 
Pyracantha yunnanensis 


-Meconopsis betonicifolia 


Ceanothus edwardsii and C. impressus 
Celtis mississippiensis 


prevention, cleaning and positioning. New | wrens Fe 21g 
Rapitest Houseplant Care Kit, the simple way to | 
keep your houseplants happy. : 


Available from Garden departments, Centres and Nurseries. 





Australian Distributor: 


Erica Yale Australia Pty. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 50, JANNALL, N.S.W. 2226 


Tel: (02) 533 3693 
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gases Pre 
east tings 
Hugelkultur 


A method that combines the raised bed technique and the 
compost heap is practiced in Germany. Called hugelkultur 
(mound culture) it has several soil building and growth stimulat- 
ing advantages. A hole 15 cm deep and about 2 metres wide is 
dug, of any desired length and running north-south. In the bottom 
twigs, branches and rotting logs are laid. Then the sod removed 
when making the hole is laid face down on the wood layer. On 
top of this goes a deep layer of rotting leaves which can be sup- 
plemented with green wastes if leaves are in short supply. Next 
comes a layer of fresh, nearly finished compost. Finally all this 
is topped with soil mixed with old compost. The completed mound 
can be as high as 75 cm. Planting leaf and head vegetables such 
as lettuce, spinach, cabbage and cauliflower, plus tomatoes and 
cucumbers, is recommended in the first year, when there is con- 
siderable heating from the compost in the lower sections. The 
next year these materials will produce steady warmth and root 
crops can be added. The mound should last for seven years, its 
height gradually lessening, and the final year a perennial crop 
such as asparagus may be planted on it. 


Beneficial Nematodes 

The Department of Nematology at the University of Califor- 
nia reports that the Caterpillar Nematode (Neoaplectana carpo- 
capsae) and a related species N. bibionis, promise to offer a safe 
control of many kinds of borers. Alder trees heavily infested with 
the ash-lilac borer were sprayed with a solution containing these 
nematodes. Two weeks later 85% of the borers were dead. When 
the solution was sprayed directly into the borer holes 90% re- 
duction in borer activity resulted. The Nematode Farm in Palo 
Alto, California, now has supplies of the Caterpillar Nematode 
available for garden use. 


A chemical free fruit fly trap 

To make the trap first take any plastic container (e.g. a cordial 
or soft drink container), then cut through the bottle 1 to 2 cm 
below the point where the tapered neck becomes straight; then 
insert a piece of wire through the base of the container and spread 
a band of sealing putty on the inside of the body or outside the 
base of the neck; then insert the neck inside the body and seal 
base with insulation tape. Finally fill the trap with water to lip 
level, insert the bait and hang in an appropriate place. Recom- 
mended baits for fruit fly are yeast, vegemite and over-ripe fruit. 

(from the Western Australia Organic Growers Association) 


Borers and Irrigation 

The Morton Arboretum in the United States states that “irri- 
gation is the most important cultural control recommendation 
(against borers)”, and advises overnight watering with a slow soak 
method whenever less than one inch of rain falls during any ten 
day period during the growing season. High nitrogen fertilizers, 
herbicides and other lawn care chemicals are likely to reduce the 
tree’s resistance to borer infestation; feeding the tree with a low 
nitrogen fertilizer in early spring is normally sufficient, and this 
may not even be needed if an organic mulch is maintained. 


To measure the height of a tree 

The height of a tree can be calculated by measuring its shadow. 
Then hold a yardstick upright near the tree in the sun and meas- 
ure the length of the shadow cast by the yardstick. Use the fol- 
lowing formula to calculate the height of the tree — 

X = (3XA) divided by B, where X = the height of the tree, 
A = the length of the tree’s shadow and B = the length of the 
yardstick’s shadow (all measurements should be in feet). This for- 
mula works because the height of the tree divided by the height 
of the yardstick is in proportion to the height of the tree’s shadow 
divided by the height of the yardstick’s shadow. 

(from the Dawes Arboretum Newsletter, May 1984) 


Newspaper as a mulch 

Recent research by Professor Thomas Cordery of Delaware 
Valley College of Science and Agriculture indicates that black 
printed newspaper is a good mulch, but that coloured inks may 
be high in lead. It is necessary to spread the newspaper five or 
six sheets thick in order to keep weeds down and at this thickness 
water does not penetrate easily. The sheets must also be held 
down with soil or stones. Shredded newspaper, however, has many 
of the qualities of an ideal summer mulch. It is loos¢ and light 
coloured, allowing easy penetration of rain and insulating the soil 
against excessive heat. 


Summer School for Gardeners 

The Royal Horticultural Society of Victoria’s Seventh Annual 
School for Home Gardeners will be held at the University of Mel- 
bourne from 19th to 23rd February 1985. Details and registra- 
tion forms are available from the Society’s Secretariat at 418A 
Station Street, Box Hill South, 3128 (telephone (03) 898.7646). 
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NURSERIES - GENERAL 


INVERGOWRIE FARM NURSERY, Wilson’s Lane, 
Exeter, N.S.W. 2580. Tel: (048) 83-4277 — 
Extensive range of exotic and ornamental trees and 
shrubs, including conifers, maples, rhododendrons 
and azaleas. Many grafted lines. Tube to advanced 
sizes. Wholesale only. 


SWANE’S NURSERY, 490 Galston Road, Dural, 
N.S.W. 2158. Tel: (02) 651-1322 — Where nature 
tends to grow on you! - Suppliers of quality trees, 
shrubs, roses, fruit trees, seedlings, indoor plants and 
a comprehensive range of chemicals and fertilizers 
to home gardeners. Qualified advisory staff on duty 
7 days a week from 9 am to 5 pm. - Ample parking, 
light refreshments and beautiful gardens to make 
this a delightful nursery to visit. 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda Road, 
Ingleside, N.S.W. 2101. Tel: (02) 450-1400 — Top 
quality, super value trees and shrubs, ferns and 
indoor plants direct from the grower. Stunning 
assortment of Australian natives and exotics to 
choose from, including many species rare and 
unusual. Turn off Mona Vale Road at Tumburra 
sir Ingleside, and follow signs to Nursery. Open 
ays. 


NURSERIES - SPECIALIST 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 Penrose 

Rd, Bundanoon, N.S.W. 2578. Tel: (048) 83-6303 — 

Scented plants, herbs, cottage garden and useful 

plans, Visit us for the rare and the unusual. Two 
ours drive from Sydney and Canberra in the 


Southern Highlands. Closed Tuesdays & Wednesdays. 


No mail orders or catalogue. 


THE OLD WORLD BOWERY, 10 Academy Ave, 
Mulgrave, Vic, 3170. Tel: (03) 560-3423 — Herbs, 
cottage plants, rockery plants, ground covers. Open 
every Saturday and first Sunday of each month 

10 am to 5.30 pm, or by appointment, mail order 
list $1.00 posted. 


FUCHSIAS FROM LESLEY BUTLER, 21 Alphington 
Street, Alphington, VIC. 3078. Tel: (03) 481 3094. 
Large collection of 19th and 20th century fuchsias - 
all named. Detailed catalogue - $2.50 posted. 
Inspection by appointment. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor's Road, 
Dural, N.S.W. 2158. Tel: (02) 651-2857 — Iris and 
Day-lilies. Bearded, Louisiana, Japanese Iris, species 
and water Iris. Tetraploid Day-lilies. Visit us at bloom 
time October, November and December. Turn off 
Galston Road at Carter’s Road, just past Swane’s 
Nursery. Thousands of different Iris and a large rose 
garden. 


THARWA PROPAGATION NURSERY, 21 Myoora 
Road, Terrey Hills, N.S.W. 2084. Tel: (02)450-1967 
- Tubestock for home gardens and landscaping 
makes good cents. Native and exotic trees, shrubs, 
climbers, and groundcovers in deep ‘super-tubes’ 
ready to plant in your garden. Most varieties $1.20 
each, every tenth plant free. Open 7 days. 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. 








WILLUNGA HERB NURSERY and GARDENS, 
Bong Bong Hill, Moss Vale, N.S.W. 2577. 

Tel: (048) 911 535 — We specialize in rare and 
unusual Perennials, Cottage Garden Plants, 
Lavenders, Culinary and Medicinal Herbs, Fragrant 
Shrubs, Dried Herbs, Books, Herb Posters, Sleep 
Pillows, Herbal Gifts — Open 6 days 10 am to 5 pm 


Closed Tuesdays. Semi herb gardens for your enjoyment. 


TREE SURGEONS 


QUALIFIED TREE SURGEON AND ARBORIST, 
M.S. 330 Oakey Creek, Eumundi, Qld. 4562. 

Tel: (071) 46 0334 — For high quality tree work in 
all states, including trimming, shaping, felling, 
thinning, cabling, bracing, cavity filling, giant bonsai, 
totem poles, tree trunk carvings, planting schemes, 
tree labelling and arboricultural advice. Specialising 
in historic gardens, country properties and unusual 
trees. Regular visits to all parts of Eastern Australia 
including N.S.W., Victoria, Tasmania, Adelaide 

Hills and Eastern Queensland. No charge for quotes, 
site visits and travel expenses. No job too large 

or too small. Please contact for information 

Alex Bicknell B.Sc.(Lon). N.C.H.Arb (Merrist Wood) 


SEEDSMEN 


BUSHLAND FLORA, Box 118, Scarborough, W.A. 
6019. Tel: (09) 446-3446 — W.A. wildflower seeds; 
rare and selected species - Banksias, Kangaroo 
Paws, Hakeas, Waxflowers, Feather Flowers, 
Eucalyptus, Melaleucas, Bottlebrushes, Everlastings, 
Sturt Peas, Starflowers, Boronias, Leschenaultias, 
and many more. Send 30c stamped S.A.E., plus 
extra 10c stamp for descriptive catalogue of 400 
species and 4 wildflower books. 


SPECIALTY SEEDS, P.O. Box 34, Hawksburn, 
Victoria, 3142 — Specialty Seeds is the main 
Australian agent for Suttons Seeds. At present we 
have over 700 seed lines in stock. These include 
many old fashioned favourites like Suttons famous 
old fashioned sweet peas, and individual colours like 
Suttons white or cream sweet peas. Seeds for the 
flower garden, the kitchen garden, and for the first 
time the wild garden. Our new range of British wild 
flowers is now available. Catalogue $2.50. 


BOOKS ETC. 

GATTON PLAZA NEWSAGENCY & BOOKSHOP, 
Gatton Plaza, Queensland, 4343. Publications on 
Native plants etc., - Over 200 titles available 
including Specials. Send 40c stamp for list. 
JOHIMA BOOKS, Village Arcade, Hillcrest Road, 
Pennant Hills, N.S.W. 2120. Tel: (02) 84-6576 — 
Specialist horticultural and agricultural bookshop; 
from “A” for African Violets to “W” for Weeds. Mail 
order service. Send SAE for catalogue. 


TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 


W.JNO BAKER (HOLDINGS) PTY. LTD. 3rd Floor, 
Dymock’s Building, 428 George Street, Sydney, 
N.S.W 2000. Tel: (02) 233-2331 - Wholesale and 
retail - wide range of top quality ‘Kunde’ (German) 
garden tools. 


SHOWS AND SOCIETIES 


CACTUS and SUCCULENT SOCIETY OF N.S.W. 
P.O. Box 38, Thornleigh, N.S.W. 2120. 

Tel: (02) 428 5980 — Monthly meetings, lending 
library, quarterly journal, two shows each year. 
Subscription $8.00 to the Membership Secretary. 
Also join the Northside Branch subscription $1.00 
monthly meetings 4th Saturday in members gardens. 


Edmont 
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gardening gloves 


Trimly tailored, kitten soft, 
washable, they’ll outwear 


all similar priced products. 

Cheaper imitations do not 

come up to their quality, 

durability or comfort. 

Insist on Green Thumb, the 

gloves that actually repel dirt! green 
Men's, women’s styles from Garden 

Supply, Hardware, Dept. and Gift Tacmlb 





This year delight your gardening Sayers & Co. Ply: Lig, 2 verona St 
Paddington, N.SW. 2021. 
friends with a gift subscription to 4 Bank Place, Melbourne, 3000. KESA0051 
the Australian Garden Journal - 
guaranteed to bring an abundance Special Supplement - April 1984 
of pleasure all through the year. Copies of the special supplement to our April 1984 issue, 
‘The Introduction of Plants into the Gardens of Western Europe 
WE WILL ENCLOSE A CARD FROM YOU during 2000 Years’, by Professor William T. Stearn, are still 


available; the price is $2.30, which includes postage. 

To quote Professor Stearn’s own words, this paper ‘provides a 
survey nowhere available in English, with information nowhere 
else assembled, so far as I know. Of particular interest to many 
will be the section on the introduction of Australian plants into 
Europe during the period 1772-1820. 

Professor Stearn is one of the world’s foremost authorities on 
the history of cultivated plants, and this paper, published 
exclusively by The Australian Garden Journal, represents an 
important contribution to our botanical and horticultural literature. 

Orders, together with the appropriate remittance, should be 
sent to: The Australian Garden Journal, P.O. Box 588, Bowral, 


Enclosed: cheque / money order / cash $15. N.S.W. 2576. 


Send to: P.O. Box 588, Bowral, N.S.W. 2576. 





The Cropper Cracker 


“At last! A Nut Cracker that is designed to crack the toughest nut . 
Macadamia. The kernel remains intact, taste tempting Sa 
Macadamia nuts taste better when they are freshly cracked. The 
Cropper Cracker is finished in high gloss hardwearing epoxy coating 
with a toughened steel cutting edge. There are no closing jaws which 
will pinch or cut fingers. This Nut Cracker would make an ideal gift... 
priced at just $39.50 plus postage ($2.50 NSW, $4.00 other states).” 
Trade enquiries welcome phone (02) 427-5954. 


ALSO AVAILABLE FROM: 

Parker's Nursery, Turramurra Green Valley Nursery, Nambour 

The Nut Shop, Strand Arcade, Sydney Macksvilie Hardware & Garden Centre, Macksville 
O'Grady's Nut Factory, Chatswood and Macquarie Trewellyn’s Nursery, Bundaberg 

Foran’s Nursery, Sylvania Macadamia Consultants, Carseldine, Brisbane 


Mail to: CLARK CONSULTANTS PTY. LTD. (incorporated in N.S.W.) 
P.O. Box 161, Lane Cove, NSW, 2066. 


Macadamia and 
hard shell nuts 
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